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PROCEEDINGS 


.hMERICAX  COLOXIZJITIOX  SOCIETY, 


AT  THEIR 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Tlie  Fiftcentli  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  16th  of  January,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  hour  appointed,  (half  past  6  o'clock)  the  Hall  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  an  assembly  comprising  many  of  the  Officers  of 
Government,  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  distinguish- 
ed strangers  and  citizens,  among  whom  were  seen  a  large  number 
of  the  fair  Ladies  of  our  Metropolis.  Many  were  compelled  to 
retire,  being  unable  to  obtain  admission.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Fknton  Mercer,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society, 
took  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Laurie,  after  the  organization  of  the  Meeting, 
addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

The  following  Gentlemen  gave  in  their  names  as  Delegates  to 
the  Meeting: — 
From  the  Aux.  Col.  Society  of  Canfield,  Trumbull  countij,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Elisha  Whittlesey. 

From  the  \yorcestcr  County  Col.  Society,  Mass. 
Hon.  James  G.  Kendall. 

From  the  Albemarle  Colonization  Society,  Va. 
Thomas  W.  Gilmer, 
Jame^  H.  Terril. 

From  the  Wilmington  Society,  Delaware. 
Hon.  Arnold  Naidain. 


I 'in, It  llic  Xewiitk  i'lil.  Sovitty,  Aiir  Jciseij. 
If<>u.  'I"iii:(H>iii:r:  l'\ji:i.iN4iiu' vsi:.n. 
\\oi\.  SlI.VS  CoNDKT. 
From  the  j^an'si'tUr  and  Piiltidin  Coniii'i/  Saculii,  Ohio. 
lion.  W.  \\.  Ikmn. 

I'lOii  till'  Cniirjin\\  Ciunifi/  S'dc'nti/,   l^oni. 

Hon.   .lilllN     r>ANKS. 

lyttiii  the  ;V.  //.    Shilc  ('nloii'irni'inn  Soculi/. 
Itiiii.  .Samckl  Uki.i,. 

I'r-)!)!  the   M'dshiniiton  Au.r.   ('d.  Sncirti/,   I^liiii. 
Hon.  TlfOMAS  M'Kf.nnon. 

I'rinii   Ciililircll  Cuuii'ij  Aiix.  Col.  Siic'utij,  \.   C 
Hon.  C   Ja'on. 

7'Vo?H  the  U tsfilirstcr  Cnuiili/  Sorlvlif,  Pcnii. 
.1  i;ssK  Ki;kzi:y. 

I'^iiDii  the  Socieli/  oj  l-^ivtufs  in  N.  f'ltrcliiKi. 
.li:iti:MrAii  HruUARi), 
A  i.i.KN  Hill. 

From  the  Georgetown  Col.  Soc'ieti/,  J).  C. 
Rpv.  Jamks  IVI'Vkan, 
.1am i;s  DiTM.op,  Es(j. 
Thomas  TntNr.K,  Es(|. 

From  the  State  Col.   Suc'wtif  of  \'a. 
Hon.  (Jovt-rnor  Tvi.kr,  , 

Hon.  Am>ki:\v  .Sn.rHF.N'sox, 
t'liiff  .Tnslice  ]Marsi:ai.i.. 

J'^rom  the  Alexandria  Col.  Society,  I).  C. 
Rev.  Mr.  Haurisox, 
HuiMi  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

Vermont  Stole  Cnl.  Soe'ult/. 
Hon.  I\Ir.  Pkkntiss, 
Hon.  Mr.  Skymour. 

\yinilliain  Couuli/  Sneicti/,  (\mn. 
\\<n\.  Mr.    Vol  Nc;. 

From  the  Young  ]\fens  Missionary  Society. 
Rev.  Mr.  DuKi-.ix. 
Parts  of  the  Annual    Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  with 
the  followini^  hi'^hlv  interestinc;  Utters  from  the  venerable  Lafay- 
ette,   Ev-PresiHent   .Tames  Matlison  antl  Chief  .1  notice  Marshall, 


\v(M-i;  rend    In    tli.'    I>i;v.  U.    11.  (Imlrv,  ihc   St-crolary.,  to  wlmm 
tiny  wt-ro  iiiKliesscil. 

I'AuiH,  October  29,  1831. 

^fl/  Drar  Sir:  I  am  rmicli  oljlipoil  to  you  for  tlie  Reports  you  have  tlic 
kimlnt-ss  tosciul.  The  proj^ressinu  state  of  our  Lil)cria  eslablislimcnt  is  to  mc 
a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  tlie  most  lively  interest.  Proud  as  I  am  of  tlie 
honor  of  beings  one  of  the  \'icc-Prcsidcnts  of  tlie  Society,  I  only  regret  that 
I  cannot  make  myself  more  useful.  Permit  me  to  re([uest  every  informa- 
tion in  your  power.  My  whole  family  join  in  the  desire  to  receive,  besides 
tlie  JJoporls,  the  regular  files  of  the  Liberia  Herald,  extracts  of  which,  we 
shall  take  care  to  have  published. 

Uemi.'mber  mc  to  our  friends,  and  believe  me  most  truly,  your  afi'cc- 
tionate  friend, 

LATAYETTE. 

Wiien  the  Society  meet,  be  pleased  to  present  my  wishes,  gratitude, 
and  respect. 

JIoNTPF.iiKn,  December  29,  1831, 
Dear  Sir:  I  received,  in  due  time,  your  letter  of  the  21st  ult.  and  with 
due  sensibility  to  the  subject  of  it.  Such,  however,  has  been  the  effect 
of  a  painful  rheumatism  on  my  general  condition,  as  well  as  in  disqualifying 
my  fingers  for  the  use  of  the  pen,  that  I  could  not  do  justice  "to  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  all  the  great  and  various 
relations  they  sustain  to  our  own  country  and  to  Africa,"  If  my  views  of  them 
could  have  the  value  which  your  partiality  supposes.  I  may  observe,  jn 
brief,  that  the  Society  had  always  my  good  wishes,  though  with  hopes  of 
its  success  less  sanguine  than  were  entertained  by  others  found  to  have 
been  the  better  judges;  and,  that  I  feel  tlie  greatest  pleasure  at  the  pro- 
gress already  made  by  the  Society,  and  the  encouragement  to  encounter 
remaining  difficulties  afforded  by  the  earlier  and  greater  ones  already 
overcome.  Many  circumstances  at  the  present  moment  seem  to  concur 
in  brightening  the  prospects  of  the  Society  and  cherishing  the  hope  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  so  long  afflicted 
our  country  and  filled  so  many  with  despair,  will  be  gradually  removed  and 
by  means  consistent  with  justice,  peace  and  the  general  satisfaction:  thus 
giving  to  our  country  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and 
to  the  world  the  full  benefit  of  its  great  example.  I  never  considered  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  great  work  as  lying  in  the  deficiency  of  emancipa- 
tions, but  in  an  inadequacy  of  asylums  for  such  a  growing  mass  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  the  great  expense  of  removing  it  to  its  new  home.  The 
spirit  of  private  manumission  as  the  laws  may  permit  and  the  exiles  may 
consent,  is  increasing  and  will  increase;  and  there  arc  sufficient  indications 
that  the  public  authorities  in  slave  holding  States  are  looking  forward  to 
interpositions  in  different  forms  that  must  have  a  powerful  effect.  With 
respect  to  the  new  abode  for  the  emigrants,  all  agree  that  the  choice  made 
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bvthe  Society  is  rfnJereil  peculiarly  appmpiiate  by  considerations  which 
I  eed  not  be  repculed,  and  if  otiur  situations  should   not  be  found  eligi- 
Ic  receptacles  for  a  portion  of  them,  llie  prospects  in  Afr'.ca  seem  to  be 
txpaiidin-  in  a  hii^hly  encouraging  degree. 

In  contemplating  the  pecuniary  resources  needed  for  the  removal  of 
such  a  number  to  so  great  a  distance,  my  tlioughts  and  hopes  have  been 
long  turned  to  the  ricli  fund  presented  in  tlie  western  lands  of  the  Nation, 
wliicli  will  soon  entirely  cease  to  be  under  a  pledge  for  another  object, 
■rhc  great  one  in  question  is  truly  of  a  national  character,  and  it  is  known 
tliat  distinguished  patriots  not  dwelling  in  slave-holding  States  have  view- 
ed the  object  in  that  light  and  would  be  willing  to  let  the  national  domain 
be  a  resource  in  ellctii  g  it. 

Should  it  be  remarked  tliat  the  States,  though  all  may  be  interested  In 
relieving  our  country  from  the  colored  population,  they  are  not  equally 
so;  it  is  but  fair  to  recollect,  that  the  sections  most  to  be  benefitted,  are 
those  whose  cessions  created  the  fund  to  be  disposed  of. 

1  am  aware  of  the  constitutional  obstacle  which  has  presented  itself;  but 
if  the  general  will  be  reconciled  to  an  application  of  the  territorial  fund  to 
the  removal  of  the  colored  population,  a  grant  to  Congress  of  the  necessa- 
rv  authority  could  be  carried,  with  little  delay,  through  the  forms  of  the 
Constitution. 

Sincerely  wishing  an  increasing  success  to  the  labors  of  the  Society, 
I  pray  you  to  be  assured  of  my  esteem,  and  to  accept  my  friendly  saluta- 
tions. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

IhrHMosD,  Dec.  14,  1831. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  Tlh,  in  the  course  of  the  mail, 
but  it  was  not  accompanied  by  th  •  documents  you  mention. 

1  undoubtedly  feel  a  deep  interest  In  the  success  of  the  Society,  but, 
if  I  had  not  long  since  formed  a  resolution  against  appearing  in  print  on 
anv  occasion,  1  should  now  be  unable  to  comply  with  your  request.  In 
addition  to  various  occujjations  whicii  press  on  me  very  seriously,  the 
present  state  of  my  family  is  such  as  to  prevent  my  attempting  to  prepare 
any  thing  for  publication. 

The  great  object  of  the  Society,  I  presume,  is  to  obtain  pecuniary  aids. 
Application  will  undoubtedly  be  made,  I  hope  successfully,  to  the  several 
State  Legislatures  by  the  societies  formed  wltiiin  them  respectively.  It  is 
extremely  desirable  that  they  should  pass  permanent  laws  on  the  subject, 
•  nd  the  excitement  produced  by  the  late  insurrection  makes  this  a  favor- 
lule  moment  for  the  friends  of  the  Colony  to  press  for  such  acts.  It  would 
!e  also  tlesirable,  if  such  a  direction  could  be  given  to  State  Legislation 
us  n»'.ght  have  some  tendency  to  incline  the  people  of  color  to  migrate. 
I'hls,  however,  is  a  subject  of  much  delicacy.  ^V■hatever  may  be  the  suc- 
cess of  our  endeavors  to  obtain  acts  for  permanent  aids,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  om    ■I'.l.ritions  for  immediate  contnbutlons  will  receive  attention. 


11  is  possible,  llioiigli  not  i)rol):i!)lc,  th:it  more  pcojilo  oC  color  luny  he  dis- 
posed to  mij^futc  than  c:in  bo  provided  for  witli  llie  liuuls  the  Societ/ 
may  be  enabled  to  command.  I'nder  this  impression  I  su^'^^^csted,  some 
years  past,  to  one  or  two  of  the  Hoard  of  Managers,  to  allow  a  small  ad- 
ditional bounty  in  lands  to  those  who  would  pay  their  own  passage  in 
whole  or  in  part.     The  suggestion,  however,  was  not  approved. 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  retain  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  the  General  Government.  Some  of  our  cruizers  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  would,  at  the  same  time,  interrupt  the  slave  trade — a 
iiorrid  traffic  detested  by  all  good  men,  and  would  protect  the  vessels  and 
commerce  of  the  Colony  from  pirates  who  infest  those  seas.  The 
power  of  the  government  to  afford  this  aid  is  not,  I  believe,  contested.  I 
regret  that  its  power  to  grant  pecuniary  aid  Is  not  equally  free  from  ques- 
tion. On  this  subject,!  h.ive  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  the  pro- 
position made  by  Mr.  King,  in  the  Senate,  is  the  most  unexceptionable, 
and  the  most  effective  that  cm  be  devised. 

The  fund  would  pro!)ably  operate  as  rapidly  as  would  be  desirable, 
when  we  t-ike  into  view  the  o  lier  resources  ui  i  ;h  might  come  in  aid  of 
it,  and  its  applica'inn  would  be,  pe  li  ps,  less  exposed  to  those  consti- 
tutional objections  which  are  made  in  the  South  than  the  application  of 
money  drawn  from  the  Treasury  and  raised  by  taxes.  The  lands  are  the 
property'  of  the  United  States,  and  have  heretofore  been  disposed  of  by 
the  government  under  the  idea  of  absolute  ownership.  The  cessions  of 
the  several  States  convey  them  to  the  General  Government  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  without  prescribing  any  limits  to  the  judgment  of  Congress, 
or  any  rule  by  which  that  judgment  shall  be  exercised.  The  cession  of 
Virginia  indeed  seems  to  look  to  an  apportionment  of  the  fund  among 
the  States,  "according  to  their  several  respective  proportions  in  the  gene- 
ral charge  and  expenditure."  lUit  this  cession  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  lands  were  believed  to  be  the  orly  available  fund  for  paying  the  debts 
of  the  United  States  and  supporting  their  Government.  This  condition 
has  probably  been  supposed  to  be  controled  by  the  existing  constitution, 
which  gives  Congress  "power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  or  the  property  belonging  to  the 
U.  States.  It  is  certain  tiiat  the  donations  made  for  roads  antl  colleges 
are  not  in  jiroportion  to  the  part  borne  by  each  State  of  the  general  expen- 
diture. 'Ihe  removal  of  our  colored  population  is,  I  think,  a  common 
object,  by  no  maans  confined  to  the  slave  States,  although  they  are  more 
immediately  interested  in  it.  The  whole  Union  would  be  strengthened 
by  it,  and  relieved  from  a  danger,  whose  extent  can  scarcely  be  estima- 
ted. It  lessens  very  much  in  my  estimation,  tiie  objection  in  a  political 
view  to  the  apidicalion  of  this  ample  fund,  that  our  lands  are  becoming  an 
object  for  which  the  Slates  are  to  scramble,  and  which  tluea'.cns  to  sow 


Ilie  sceils  of  tlisconl  amonij    us  insteml  of  htinp   wli.U  lliry  rnnjlit    bt- — a 
Source  of  nutional  wcallli. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  and  respectful  esteem. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  MARSHALL. 
When  the  reading  of  the  Report  and   the  above  letters  was 
concluded,  the  Hon.  I\Ir.  Vanct.,  of  Ohio,   moved  the  followin;^ 
Resolution,  which  was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  3Ianagers  be  accci>tcd,  and  iLat  10, 
000  copies  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  this  Society,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  its  claims  and  merits  as  a 
benevolent  Institution,  and  as  such,  to  plead  for  it  with  the  public;  and  especially 
to  present  its  plan  to  the  free  people  of  color  as  an  Institution  designed  primarily 
and  most  immediately  for  their  good. 

Mr.  Bacon  addressed  the  jMeeting  substantially  as  follows: 

In  presenting'  this  resolution.  Sir,  I  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a  few  re- 
marks. It  has  been  my  privilege,  on  many  occasions,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
your  Society  as  a  benevuknt  Institution;  and  as  such  it  Jias  ever  been  my 
happiness  to  regard  it,  since  first  I  became  acquainted  witii  its  designs. — 
Let  it  be  exhibited  in  tliis  liglit,  and  it  will  plead  for  itself  with  all 
the  friends  of  man  and  all  the  worshippers  of  God.  Let  it  keep  tiiis 
high  attitude,  and  around  it  will  be  rallied  more  and  more,  all  the 
sympathies  and  strength  of  the  wise  and  good  among  us,  and  voices  of 
cheering  will  come  up — as  we  liave  heard  them  to  night — from  other 
lands  bidding  us  go  onward,  telling  us  our  work  is  the  work  of  God,  and 
that  in  the  strength  of  God  we  shall  prevail. 

I  apprehend.  Sir,  tliat  at  the  present  cri.sis,  there  may  be  some  danger 
of  forgetting  that  our  Institution  is  primarily  and  preeminently  benevo- 
lent. It  is  not  Impossible  that,  in  our  reasonings  about  the  ulterior  results 
and  complicated  bearings  of  the  work,  we  may  too  much  overlook  the 
immediate  and  grand  design  of  doing  good  to  tlie  wretched,  elevating  a 
degraded  race  from  its  misery,  and  chasing  from  a  wide  continent  the 
deep  darknessjtliat  has  covered  It  for  uncounted  ages.  Let  the  Institution 
cease  to  be  a  benevolent  Institution,  and  Its  prosperity  will  begin  to  fail; 
the  devout  will  cease  to  commend  it  to  God,  in  their  prayers;  and  tlic 
fri«nds  of  sufl'ering  humanity  will  no  longer  toil  In  its  behalf. 

If  the  Society,  Mr.  President,  Is  to  hold  on  Its  way,  especially  if  It  is  to 
prosper  to  the  extent  of  our  hopes,  we  as  Individuals  (I  speak  on  the 
presumption  that  all  here  are  friends  to  this  cause) — we  as  individuals. 
Sir,  must  put  our  hands  to  the  work.  In  our  several  .spheres.  We  must 
prove   ourselves  true-licarted,  working  philanlliropisls.      Wc  must  take 
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take  hold  of  tlie  enterprise  in  ilic  ii|jiiit  ot'  benevolence,  nnd  help  it  far- 
ward  us  de»ijjned  to  tlo  ^ood,  not  to  omsclve*,  but  to  others  whom  the 
pressure  of  existing;  evils  lua  tnaile  more  wretched  than  we  are,  more 
wretched  th;ui  we  can  ever  become 

There  is  dungcr  that  the  free  colored  population  will  fall  into  the  handi 
of  far  other  men  than  the  friends  of  tliis  Society.  We  have  seen  some- 
thing' of  this  danger;  and  the  sources  ot  it  are  not  difiicult  to  be  discovered. 
Our  Institution  is  one,  the  success  of  which,  will  not  only  bless  those  who 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  its  beneficence,  but,  by  blessing  them,  will 
bless  also  the  cotintry  in  which  no  laws  and  no  benevolent  exertions  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  secure  them  an  equal  birthright,  and  the  people  among 
whom,  sucli  is  the  force  of  mutual  prejudice,  they  are  strangers  and  out- 
casts. Unquestionably,  Sir,  this  is  an  important  aspect  of  our  enterprise, 
and  one  which  I  would  by  no  means  desire  any  man  to  overlook.  Yet  here 
is  the  source  of  the  danger  referred  to.  AVhen  the  Societj'  is  spoken  of 
as  an  Institution  which  is  to  relieve  us  of  u  presei\t  and  pressing  evil, 
and  which  may  relieve  the  country  of  a  prospective  and  perhaps  not  dis- 
tant danger — when  such  views  are  strongly  urged  on  tiie  self-interest  of 
the  nation,  the  people  of  color  arc  not  ignorant  of  this  aspect  of  the  Hub- 
Jcct;  they  read — they  hear — anel  when  they  are  spoken  of  as  a  nuisance  to 
be  got  rid  of,  tiiey  prove  tb.emselves  men,  men  of  like  passions  with  us, 
by  resenting  it.  Their  prejudices  are  roused.  They  stand  aloof  from  the 
design.  And  the  fact  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  free  people  of  color, 
taken  as  a  community,  look  on  our  undertaking  with  disaflToction.  Mean- 
while, there  are  men  whom  nature  h.as  endowed  with  such  talents  as 
equip  a  demagogue,  and  with  whom  it  seems  an  object  worth  ambition 
to  head  the  free  people  of  color,  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  ap- 
plause. Such  men  know  how  to  move  on  these  people  in  the  line  of 
their  prejudices.  "This  country,"  they  tell  them,  "is  your  country;  here 
you  were  born,  and  here  you  have  a  right  to  stay;  we  are  your  friends, 
and  we  will  maintain  your  rights  against  those  who  would  drive  you  into 
exile."  Thus  moving  on  their  ignorance,  wearing  the  as[)ect  of  friend- 
ship, and  let  u<  say  too — acting  as  their  friends  in  mtiny  other  respecta, 
such  men  find  it,  at  present,  an  easy  matter  to  confirm  them  in  their  pre- 
judices, and  to  acquire  an  influence  over  them  which  may  be  directed  to 
disastrous  issues. 

I  have  not  made  these  remarks.  Sir,  without  a  view  to  some  practical 
application.  We  all  believe  that  this  Institution  is  admirably  calculated 
to  do  good  to  tills  unhappy  portion  of  mankind.  We  know  that  this  ia 
its  immediate  design.  In  our  view,  it  stands  with  its  hands  full  of  bless- 
ings for  these  our  ftllow-men.  I-et  us  go,  then,  and  show  these  fellow-men 
that  we  are  individually  their  friends.  Let  us  show  this,  in  every  way,  in 
which  an  intelligent  and  substantial  benevolence  can  manifest  itself.  Thus 
we  may  gf.t  within  the  entrenchment  of  their  prriudice*;  and  may  hrinjf 
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them  to  understand  liow  vast,  Low  ricli,  liowr  noble  is  tlie  inheritance 
wliicli  the  Society  offers  tliem.  1  hey  need  only  to  know  this  clearlj^ 
and  nothing  more  will  be  necessary  to  carry  them  thither- 

Yes,  Sir,  I  doubt  not  we  sliall  ere  long  witness  a  reaction  on  this  subject 
in  tlie  common  sentiment  of  the  free  people  of  color — a  reaction  power- 
ful in  proportion  to  tlie  slrenjjl!)  of  their  existing  prejudices.  I  doubt  not 
that,  as  they  become  belter  acquainted  with  their  rcnl  interests,  and  as 
they  begin  to  learn  how  unfbundeil  were  tlieir  apprehensions  of  mischief 
in  our  designs,  we  shall  see  them  crowding  to  the  Colony,  as  the  oppressed 
of  Europe  come  crowding  to  our  shores. 

Indeed,  it  is  something  auspicious,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  our  un- 
dertaking, there  has  not  been  a  general  rush  of  emi^'ratlon  to  the  Colony. 
Jn  any  single  year  since  Cape  Montserado  was  purchased,  the  influ.\  of  a 
tliousand  emigrants  might  have  been  fatal  to  our  enterprise.  A  benig- 
nant Providence  has  retarded  the  work,  giving  us  opportunity  to  lay  our 
found.itions  deep  and  .strong,  so  that  by  and  by  the  topstone  may  go  up 
witli  shouting.  No  greut  undertaking  is  suddenly  accomplislied.  Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day;  and  a  work  like  ours,  bestowing  happiness  on  mil- 
lions, reversing  the  dark  destiny  of  a  continent,  and  stretching  its  results 
over  all  future  time,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment.  But  the  work  being 
fairly  begun — the  foumlations  once  laid — tlie  elements  of  society  in  our 
infant  republic  once  compacted  and  organized — our  enterprise  may  go  on 
in  a  geometrical  ratio  of  acceleration.  The  new-comers  into  any  commu- 
nity must  always  be  a  minority,  else  every  arrival  is  a  revolution;  they 
must  be  a  decided  minority,  easily  absorbed  into  the  system  and  mingled 
■willi  the  mass,  else  the  community  is  constantly  liable  to  convulsion.  Let 
ten  tliousand  foreigners,  rude  and  ignorant,  be  landed  at  once  in  this  dis- 
trict; and  what  would  be  the  result? — why,  you  must  have  an  armed  force 
here  to  keep  the  peace.  So  one  ihoti^ar.d  now  landing  at  once  in  our 
Colony,  might  be  its  ruin.  Dut  time  is  fast  developing  the  resources  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  our  young  African  empire.  Every  year's  emi- 
grations, as  they  become  incorpor.ited  with  its  settled  population,  increase 
its  capacity  for  receiving  more.  The  date  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  danger  attendant  on  the  arrival  of  tliousands  in  a  year. 

Now  let  that  reaction  take  place  whicli  we  anticipate  among  tlie  free 
people  of  color,  and  most  assuredly  such  a  change  ivill  soon  begin — let  it 
but  begin,  Sir,  and  the  same  spirit  wliich  brings  to  this  country  from  Ire- 
land, thous.ands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  iier  needy  and  wretciied  popula- 
tion to  find  a  better  home  under  these  brighter  skies,  will  carry  thousands 
from  among  the  oppressed  in  America  to  Africa.  Rather,  let  me  say,  the 
same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  carries  thousands  annually  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  tiie  Western  States — the  same  spirit  which  sends  the  young  farmer, 
the  young  tradesman,  the  young  adventurer  in  every  employment  and 
profession,  from   Masjaclmsctts  to  Illinois,  an  J  from    Msdne  to  Michigan  - 
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will  leiul  youn^  men  of  color  in   like  numbers  to  fiiul  in  tlie  iaiitl  of  their 
fxthei's  a  liotuc  and  n\i  iitheritance  tor  ihcir  children. 

Fn  this  point  of  view,  I  n-gurd  mtli  pccu!i;\r  interest,  the  prnpross  of 
ajjnciilturc,  and  of  t!>o  various  departments  of  industry,  and  the  propresi 
of  cducution  and  rtlii^ion  and  su«i«L  iniprovL-nicnt,  in  tlie  Colony.  The 
facts  detailed  In  liie  lieport,  sliow  that  the  time  ia  fast  approaching-  when 
jour  ports  in  Africa  may  receive  new  emigrants  by  tens  of  tliousands  in 
a  year.  They  sliow  that  the  time  is  approaching,  wlicn  the  Society  will 
Iiave  no  occasion  to  pay  tlie  passage  of  such  a3  seek  an  asylum  in  its  ter- 
ritories, or  to  ofl'cr  any  other  bounty  for  tiie  encouragement  of  emigratioa. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  very  zeal  wiiicli  we  have  manifested  to  persuade 
these  people  to  remove,  has  operated  to  keep  them  back?  May  it  not  be 
tliat  this  hiring  them  by  paying  ail  tiieir  expenses,  has  confirmed  them  in 
the  suspicion  that  their  removal  is  designed  entirely  for  our  benefit,  and 
not  at  all  for  theirs?  It  seems  to  result  from  the  first  principles  of  human 
nature,  that  vhen  Liberia  shall  be  known  and  indisputa!>Iy  acknowledged 
to  afford  tlie  free  people  of  color  all  those  privileges  and  blessings  which 
we  are  assured  it  will  afioid  them,  they  will  rush  thither  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  pay  their  own  expenses.  V/c  may  be  confident,  that  the  more 
you  do  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  Colony,  for  the  erection  of 
public  edifices,  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  for  the  estab- 
lisliment  of  schools — the  more  you  do  to  make  it  a  desirable  asylum,  the 
more  rapidly  will  you  promote  emigration.  Let  there  be  in  Africa,  a  well 
ordered,  prosperous,  and  intcHigei\t  repul)lic,  fast  stretching  along  the 
sea  and  penetrating  the  continent,  the  forest  vanishing  before  its  citizens, 
and  tlie  wilderness  becoming  a  fruitful  field,  and  when  tlie  tale  comet 
back  to  us,  as  sui'oly  it  will,  the  children  of  Africa  among  us  will  hear  it. 
The  story  will  soon  go  down  even  to  the  dark  depths  in  which  they  dwell. 
Voices  wiiich  they  cannot  but  understand,  will  tell  them  of  the  riches  that 
are  thei's,  if  tiicy  will  only  rouse  themselves  and  be  men;  and  at  the  sound 
they  will  come  forth  to  light  and  liberty)  as  from  the  sepulciire.  The 
land  of  their  fathers  will  be  their  land;  wul  as  they  look  round  on  its 
mountains  and  its  rivers  with  the  feeling-  tiiat  all  is  theirs,  they  will  look 
back,  and  call  us  bhssed;  and  in  their  gratitude  the  names  of  the  men 
who  here  toiled  to  secure  them  that  inheritance  will  be  given  to  those 
streams  and  mountains,  and  to  the  towns  and  villages  that  shall  adorn 
then),  and  will  thus  go  ilown  to  a  distant  posterity  in  the  history  and  the 
songs  of  a  free,  intelligent  and  Christian  people. 

I  repeat  it.  Sir,  without  indulging  myself  any  farthe#in  those  miscella- 
neous illustrations  of  the  sentiment — the  enterprise  of  your  Society,  con- 
sidered as  a  work  of  benevolence,  bearing  first  and  most  of  all  on  the  well- 
being  of  the  African  race,  commends  itself  to  the  regard  of  all  who  feel 
forlhe  miseries  of  degraded  humanily  or  who  pray  for  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  (iod.      It  occupies  an  eminent  position   among  those  under- 


Ukin^t  otChriftinn  zeitl  \\tjii:lir.:c  the  ^luiy  ui  the  ugc.  It  °u  to  susitain  a 
jfrsnd  part  in  br'mg'ing'  about  the  consummation  of  tliose  hopes  wliicli  look 
for  the  day  wlicn  truth  and  rig'hteou^ioss  sliull  every  where  prevail,  and 
under  tlie  light  of  the  word  of  God,  every  system  that  degrades  or  en- 
thralls nmnkind  shall  vanish  like  the  fabric  of  a  dream.  Let  us  go  on 
then  with  our  work,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  these  efiorts  of  ours  are 
combining  with  other  influences  to  introduce  the  universal  dominion  of 
liberty  and  purity  and  joy,  when  under  the  broad  sky  and  all  round  the 
green  world  there  shall  be  one  aspect  of  peace,  and  no  throne  of  a  des- 
pot shall  offend  those  smiling  heavens,  no  footstep  of  a  slave  pollute  that 
new  and  rejoicing  earth. 

On  motion  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 

ResolceJ,  That  the  colonization  of  the  coast  of  Africa  is  the  most  efficient  uiode  of 
■upprcssiiig  the  slave  trade  and  of  civilizing  the  African  Continent. 

In  submitting  tlie  foregoing  Resolution  Mr.  Everett  address- 
ed the  Chair  as  follows: 

Mn.  CnAinMAX: — In  obtruding  myself,  for  a  short  time,  upon  your  no- 
tice, this  evening,  1  perform,  in  some  sense,  an  official  duty.  The  Le- 
g-islature  of  the  State,  which  1  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  iu  Con- 
gress, adopted,  at  its  session  last  winter,  a  resolution  requesting  its  Sena- 
tors and  IJepresentatives  to  lend  their  efforts,  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  This  instruction,  of  course,  referred  to 
ofHcial  exertions  on  lliis  floor,  in  another  capacity.  Hut  I  have  regarded 
it  also  as  a  motive  of  imperative  natui*e,  in  reference  to  the  objects  of  this 
meeting,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  concentrate  and  apply  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  in  furtheitince  of  the  same  great  design. 

In  the  part  of  the  country,  in  which  1  live,  the  presence  of  a  coloured 
population,  co-existing  with  the  whites,  is  !iot  felt  as  an  evil.  'I'hey  are 
few  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  contain  among 
their  numbers  many  respectable  and  useful  persons.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  true,  as  a  class,  they  are  depressed  to  a  low  point  in  the  social  scale. 
A  single  fact  will  illustrate  this  remark.  They  form  iu  Massachusetts 
about  one-seveniy-fifth  part  of  the  population;  but  one-sixth  of  the  con- 
victs in  our  prisons,  are  of  this  class.  Allowing  for  some  exaggeration  in 
this  statement,  it  is  still  a  painful  disproportion.  What  do  I  infer  from  il^ 
Nothing  surely  as  to  any  superior  proneness  of  the  coloured  population 
u  such,  to  crime: — But  I  think  it  proves  that  as  a  class,  they  are  ignorant 
and  needy;  Ignorance  and  want  being  the  parents  of  crime.  Among  the 
whites  I  have  no  doubt,  that  of  that  portion  who  are  born  to  hopeless  want 
»nd  hopeless  ignorance, — an  inheritance  of  poverty,  temptation,  and  ab- 
sence of  moral  restraint, — an  equal  proportion  become  the  subjects  of  our 
penal  laws. 

But  though  this  population  is  nst  felt  ai  an  evil  in  ,\cw  England,    w« 
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are  utile  tu  eitter  into  tliune  cuiisideriiuoi)!!,  whicli  liave  led  tl>e  venerable 
C'liicf  Justice  of  the  United  StHtes,  in  tin-  letter  jiist  read  to  us,  to  speak 
of  it  as  un  cvi!  of  momentous  cluiPiicter  to  the  pt-ucc  and  welfare  of  the 
Union  That  evil,  however,  \vc  of  the  North  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  willini^  to  leave  to  those  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns;  some  of 
whom,  I  trust,  speiiking'  under  the  lights  of  observation  and  experience, 
will  favour  tills  meetinu  with  their  views  on  this  ver}'  iniportant  sub- 
ject. There  are,  however,  aspects  of  the  influence  and  operations  of 
this  Society,  universally  interesting- to  the  pliilanthropist  and  friend  of  hu- 
manity; prospects  of  disciiarginga  moral  duty  of  the  most  imperative  char- 
acter, and  of  achieving  a  work  of  great,  comprehensive,  and  ever  during 
benevolence.  In  the  resolution  which  1  have  had  the  honour  to  submit,  I 
have  alluded  to  tliese  views  of  the  operations  and  elT'ecfs  of  the  Society. 

It  is  now  somewhat  more  than  half  a  century,  since  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  began  to  be  seriously  agitated.  This  work,  I  believe.  Sir,  was 
begun  by  your  native  State.  If  I  mistake  not,  (speaking  from  general  re- 
collection) Virginia  led  the  way  before  the  American  Kcvolutiun,  in  prohi- 
biting the  African  slave  trade.  The  acts  of  her  colonial  legislature  to  that 
effect  were  disallowed  by  the  British  crown, — a  grievance  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  among  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1776,  Mr.  David  Hartley  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
some  of  the  fetters  used  in  confining  the  unhappy  victims  of  this  tr;!flic  on 
board  the  slave  sliips,  and  moved  a  resolution,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man.  Tlie'  public  sensibility  had  been 
strongly  excited  about  this  time,  by  the  atrocious  circumstance,  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  living  slaves  had  been  thrown  overboard,  from  a 
vessel  engaged  in  the  trade.  In  17^7,  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  his  first  mo- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject.  The  same  year,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  fixed  the  period  for  its  abolition  in  the 
United  States,  which  accordingly  took  place  by  a  law  passed  at  the  time 
prescribed — 1808.  In  1792,  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  great  speech  in  I'arlia- 
mcnt,  which  continued  from  that  time  for  fifteen  3cars  a  grand  arena 
where  this  question  was  strenuously  contested,  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
the  day.  Having  carried  the  point  at  home,  the  British  government,  with 
prai..^eworlhy  zeal,  directed  its  attention  to  procure  from  the  conti- 
nental powers,  an  abolition  of  tliis  guilty  trafTic.  At  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  181o,  the  Sovereigns  there  present,  and  the  Slates  represented 
pledged  themselves  to  its  suppression;  and  at  length,  after  a  tedious  suc- 
cession of  negotiations  and  conventions,  not  very  creditable  to  some  of  tlie 
high  parlies  concerned,  on  the  23d  of  March,  lUJO,  the  prosecution  of 
the  slave  trade  ceased  to  be  lawful,  for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
Christian  power,  in  Europe  or  America. 

And  r,ow,   Mr.    C'haivman,    I  must  state  the   mclaiiclioly  fact,    iJtRt  not- 
withstanding  all  these  txiriions,  and  the  buccesj  with  wiiich  they  seemed 
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to  b«  crowned,  less  h»«,  ntany  perioJ,  been  eflccted,  tlian  w>s  hoped  for 
and  anticipated.  Until  the  2od  of  March,  1830,  the  llrazilians  were  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  the  trade,  South  of  the  equator.  There  was  but  little 
difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  very  extensive  prosecution  of  it.  Slave 
sliips  of  all  countries,  pursuing'  tiie  traflic  to  every  part  of  the  coast, 
were  provided  with  f;ibricuted  papers,  to  show  that  they  were  carrying" 
on  the  permitted  traffic,  soutii  of  the  equator.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  his  interest- 
ing work  on  Urazil,  gives  a  very  affecting  account  of  the  cliuse  of  ii  slave 
ship  by  the  British  frigate,  in  which  he  was  sailing  for  Europe.  After 
a  keen  pursuit  of  tliree  hundred  miles,  tlie  slave  sliip  was  cupturcd.  She 
had  taken  in  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
had  been  out  seventeen  days,  in  w  hich  time  fifty-five  had  died!  The 
wretched  crew,  over  five  hundred  in  number,  were  liberated  from  tlieir 
horrid  confinement  between  decks,  and  for  a  sliort  time  flattered  with  the 
hope  of  liberty.  But  on  examining  the  papers  of  the  commander  of  the 
ship,  although  there  was  the  strongest  reason  to  suspect  their  want  of 
genuineness,  there  was  notliing  to  prove  it;  and  it  became  necessary  for 
the  British  ofTicers  to  drive  tliese  unliappy  beings  back  to  their  hold,  and 
surrender  them  up  to  tlie  wretcli  w'lo  was  dragging  them  from  their  na- 
tive country,  into  perpetual  slavery  in  Brazil. 

Altiiough  the  traffic  is  now  denounced,  and  declared  illegal  or  piratical, 
by  every  Christian  government,  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  still  very  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Tlie  regulations  of  the  British  service  forbid  tlie  capture 
of  vessels,  however  apparently  they  are  fitted  out  for  tlie  pursuit  of  this 
trade,  unless  tliey  actually  have  slaves  on  board.  The  slave  ships  conse- 
quently, hover  about  the  coast,  which  is  mostly  low,  sunken,  and  indented 
with  numerous  branching  rivers,  taking  in  their  cargo  in  the  night,  esca- 
ping by  one  arm  of  a  stream,  w  bile  another  is  blockaded  by  a  cruiser, 
and  thus  elude  capture.  In  addition  to  this,  the  governments  of  P'rance 
and  America  have  not  yet  felt  themselves  authorized  to  admit  a  right  of 
search  by  foreign  cruizers-  These  circumstances  united,  together  with 
the  enhanced  value  of  slaves,  occasioned  by  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  accustomed  pursuit  of  the  slave  trade,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
for  sometime,  have  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  be  carried  on  with  greater 
keenness,  ferocity,  and  waste  of  life.  It  will  be  carried  on  in  swift  sailing^ 
vessels;  on  board  of  which,  the  wretched  victims  of  the  traffic  will  be 
more  tiian  ever  crowded;  and  barbarous  expedients,  in  the  event  of 
search,  will  be  resorted  to,  to  escape  detection.  It  has  already  hajipcned 
that  slaves  have  been  enclosed  in  casks,  and  thrown  overboard,  in  a  chase, 
to  be  picked  up  when  the  danger  of  capture  was  over.*     The  want  of  a 

•  Siucc  ih-ssc  rcuarkii  were  laadi.',  tha  following  account  Las  appeared  iu  the 
Eoglieh  |3[>ora: 

"The  Fair  Rosamond  and  the  Black  Joke,  tenders  to  the  Dryad  Frigate,  hare 
•ap lur.'-d  tLr««  •la\e  rcasrl*,  which  had  originally  eieron  hundred  slaves  en  board; 
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vigarous  g^ovcrnment,  and  of  an  enlightened  ncnlimciit  in  tin.'  rTuvannali, 
tlie  genenil  growth  of  piracy,  and  llio  vicinity  of  Brazil  to  tiie  coast  of 
Africa  \vill»  it  is  to  be  feared,  un<lcr  present  circumstances,  furnish  but  too 
many  facilities  for  carrying  on  this  wicked  commerce.  It  is  supposed  that 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  human  beings  are  still  annually  taken  by- 
violence  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  carried  into  slavery. 

If  such  be  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  even  with  considerable  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  is  plain  that  the  methods  hitherto  pursued  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  ihc  slave  trade, — penal  denunciation  enforced  by  armed  cruizers, — 
has  proved  in  a  high  degree  inefFcctual.  Nor  can  it  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  found  practicable  to  guard  the  coast  of  Africa,  (an  extent  all  round  of 
eighty  degrees  of  latitude),  by  any  force  competent  to  the  suppression  of 
the  trade.  Another  mode,  then,  must  be  adopted,  or  the  attainment  of 
the  object  must  be  abandoned  in  despair.  Such  another  mode  happily 
presents  itself,  of  eflicicy  already  proved  by  ex^jerience;  and  that  is,  the 
establishment  of  colonics  on  the  African  coast.  In  this  way,  a  cordon  is 
drawn  along  that  continent,  which  the  slave  trader  cannot  penetrate. — 
The  experience  already  had  in  the  British  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and 
in  our  own  Liberia,  abundantly  authorizes  this  cor.clusion.  In  reference 
to  Liberia,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  quoting  a  favorable  testimony  from  a 
recent  British  publication,  entitled  to  additional  credit  on  the  score  of  im- 
partiality, from  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds.  After  an  exceeding- 
ly favourable  account  of  the  Colony,  ift  all  its  aspects,  the  writer  to  whom 
i  allude,  continues:  "Nothing  has  tended  more  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, 
in  tJiis  quarter,  th.in  the  constant  intercourse  and  communication  of  the 
natives  with  these  industrious  colonists.  The  American  Agent,  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,  took  every  opportunity  and  means  in  his  power,  to  extinguish  a 
traffic,  so  injurious,  in  every  way,  to  the  fair  trader."  "Wherever  the 
influence  of  this  Colony  extends,  the  slave  trade  has  been  abandoned  by 
the  natives,  and  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  legitimate  commerce  established 
in  its  place."* 

Wherever  a  civilized  jurisdiction  is  cstal)lislicd  on  the  African  coast,  the 


but  of  which  they  succeeded  in  lakii;g  only  ihrtc  liiiiulrcd  and  six  to  Sierra  Leone. 
It  ajipcars  that  the  Fair  Ros.nmond  liad  captured  a  lug-gcr  with  liO  Africans, 
and  shortly  after  saw  the  Black  Joke  iirchasc  of  two  other  hisjcrs.  She  joined  in  the 
pursuit,  but  the  vessel?  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Boniiy  Uivcr,  and  landed  six 
hundred  slaves,  before  the  tenders  could  take  pooSCHsion  of  them.  Thev  found  on 
board  only  two  hundred,  but  ascertained  that  the  rascals  in  coinmanfl  of  the  slarcrs 
hid  thrown  nverhoanl  one  linudred  and  eighty  slaves,  iuaM.-icIcd  together,  of  whom 
only  four  were  picked  up." 

•  Essay  on  the  .actual  state  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Amu- 
let for  1S3'2,  said  to  br;  "extracted  priiieipaljy  from  the  Journal  of  a  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished naral  otTiror,  who  pa^s«d  ihree  year''  on  the  African  oa.st,  from  which 
he  has  \nn.  returmil." 


tJttve  trade  it  dcitroycil,  not  merely  by  preventing  and  prohibiting  the 
approach  of  tlie  traders,  but  by  instituting  a  lawful  and  lucrative  com- 
merce with  tlie  natives,  and  inducing  them  to  seek  tlie  suppfly  of  their 
wants,  in  the  exchange  of  tlie  abundant  products  of  tlieir  fertile  soil  for 
those  articles  of  foreign  product  and  manufacture,  wliich  are  in  request 
iimong  them. 

Not  only  is  this  the  most  effectual,  I  may  say  the  only  effectual,  mode 
of  suppressing  the  trade,  but  it  is  unfortunately  true,   that     the  other 
method,  (the  pursuit  of  the  slave  traders  by  armed  cruisers  in  the  seoa 
most  infested  by  them,)  is,  even  when  successful  in  its  operations,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  tlie  trade  in  its  undisturbed  prosecu- 
tion.    A  cruizing   ship   of  war  perceives   a   suspicious  vessel  at   a  dis- 
tance, and   gives   chase   to   her,  for  hours,  perhaps  days.      It  is  evident, 
that  in  the  crowded  condition  of  sucli.ves'iels,  the  sufferings  of  the  wretch- 
ed beings  on  board  must'be  greatly  heightened  by  the  neglect — perhaps 
the  cruelties,  attendant  on   being  chased.       Some  of  the  slave  ships  are 
])rovided  with  false  decks,  below    which   the  slaves  are  crowded,  when 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cruizer,  and  casks  and  packages  are  piled 
above,  to  give  the  semBlance  of  an  ordinary  trading  voyage.    Some  of  the 
slave  ships  are  strongly  armed,  and  an  action  often  takes  place  with  the 
cruizer.      This  must  add,   of  course,  immeasurably  to  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifice  of  life  of  the  miserable  victims,  crowded  between  decks.     When 
captured,  what  Is  their  condition'     They  are  in   tlie  mid  ocean,  perhaps. 
It  is  known  to  all,  that  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  form  one  of  the 
most  frrghtful  features  of  the  slave  trade.     When  a  slave  ship  is  captured, 
that  honid  vovage  i^  yet  to  be  performed,  aad   with  scarce  any  allevia- 
tion of  its  sufferings.     The   slaves  sull  remain  of  necessity  crowded  to 
suffocation,  on  a  miserable  allowance  of  food,  exposed  to  all  the  causes  of 
disease  and  death.      If  captured  by  an    American  cruizer,  they  must  be 
sent  across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  adjudicated  in  the  United  States.     If  cap- 
tured  by  the  cruizers  of  the  other  powers,  they  must  be  sent  up  to  wind- 
ward, to  the  seat  of  the  mixed  commission  on  the  African  coast,  a  voyag« 
frequently  of  weeks,    sometimes  of  months,  during  the  whole  of  which 
they  arc  suffering  an  amount  of  misery  and  dying  at  a  rate  of  mortality,  pro- 
tabiv  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  condition  of  liuman  nature.    It  would 
lead  me  too  greatly  into  detail,  to  trace  the  situation  of  the  captured  Af- 
ricans, after  they  are  safely  landed  on  the  coast  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  Africa.     As  to  the  former,  your  memory.  Sir,  can  furnish  you  with 
facts,  which  I  will  net  grieve  this  audience  by  repeating.     But  this  I  will 
sav,  that  the  situation  of  the   re-captured  African   is  too  of\en  one,  that 
afiordu  but  little  cause  of  congratulation,  on  the  score  of  humanity.     I  do 
not  go  too  far  in  saying,  (for  the   ptiblic  documents  of  this  government 
bear  me  out  in  the  assertion),  that  there  have  been  cases  of  re-captured 
Africans,  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the   United  States,  who  for 


fcught  they  have   puineii  by  tlicir  lihrnitiim,  miylU  as  well    have  remained 
in  the  hunils  of  the  slave  trailer. 

To  all  tliese  evils,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  civilized  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  extenil-,  thoy  furnish  a  complete  remedy.  They  purify 
from  the  contamination  of  the  sl:;ve  tnul-",  the  entire  extent  of  coast  with- 
in their  jurisdiction.  'Ihat  unr  Colony  has  hornc  its  part  in  this  happy 
work,  is  manifest  from  the  Reports  of  the  Manaj^ers,  which  h.ive  informed 
us,  that,  short  us  the  annals  of  the  Colony  are,  they  ulrcmly  present  in- 
stances of  native  tribes,  who,  harrassed  and  exhausted  by  this  all-destroy- 
ing trafiic,  have  placed  themselves  under  the  American  (U>lony  for  pro- 
lection.  The  same  is  true,  and  of  course  to  a  g-reater  extent,  of  the  more 
powerful  British  Colony  of  Sierra   Leone. 

By  the  same  ])rocess,  by  which  the  colonization  of  the  coast  tends  to 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  it  promotes  the  civilization  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  This  is  a  topic,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  has  not  received  its  share  of  consideration.  Of  this  mig'hty  continent, 
four  times  as  larg-e  as  Europe,  one  third  part  at  least  is  within  the  direct 
reach  faf  influences,  from  the  west  of  Europe  and  America, — influences 
which,  for  three  hundred  years,  have  been  enijjloyed  through  the  agency 
of  the  slave  tra<Ie,  to  depress  and  barbarize  it;  to  chain  it  down  to  the  lowest 
point  of  social  degradation.  I  trust  these  influences  are  now  to  be  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  wrongs,  in  healing  the  wounds,  in  gradually  im- 
proving the  condition  of  Africa.  I  trust  that  a  great  reaction  is  at  hand. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  this  mighty  region,  most  of  it  overflowing  with 
tropical  abundance,  was  created  and  destined  for  eternal  barbarity?  Is  it 
possible,  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  world,  with 
the  present  rapid  diffusion  of  knowledge, — with  the  present  reduction  of 
antiquated  errors  to  the  test  of  reason,  that  such  a  quarter  of  the  world 
will  be  permitted  to  derive  nothing  but  barbarism,  from  intercourse 
with  the  countries  which  stand  at  the  head  of  civilization.*  It  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  civilize  Africa.  Why?  Why  is 
It  impossible  to  civilize  man  in  one  part  of  the  earth  more  than  in  another' 
Consult  history.  Was  Italy — was  Greece  the  cradle  of  civilization'  No. 
As  far  back  as  the  ligiits  of  tradition  reach,  Africa  was  the  cradle  of  sci- 
ence, while  Syria,  and  Greece,  and  Italy,  were  yet  covered  with  darkness. 
As  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  first  rudiments  of  improvement,  they 
came  from  the  very  head  waters  of  the  Nile,  far  in  tlie  interior  of  Africa? 
and  there  are  yet  to  be  found,  in  shapeless  ruins,  the  monuments  of  this 
primeval  civilization.  To  come  down  to  a  much  later  period,  while  the 
west  and  north  of  Europe  were  yet  barbarous,  the  Mediterranean  Coast 
of  Africa  was  filled  with  cities,  academies,  museums,  churches,  and  a 
highly  civilized  population.  What  has  raised  the  Gaul,  the  Belgium,  th« 
Gcrmanv,  the  Scandina\ia,  the  Britain  of  ancient  pc<^gr.ipliv  to  their  pret- 
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«nt  improved  and  improving  condition'  Africa  is  not  now  sunk  lovfer,. 
Chan  most  of  these  countries  were  eighteen  centuries  ago;  and  the  engines 
of  social  influence  are  increased  a  thousand  fold  in  numbers  and  efficacy.  It 
is  not  eighteen  hundred  years  since  Scotland,  whose  metropolis  has  been 
called  the  Athens  of  modern  Europe,  the  country  of  Hume,  of  Smith,  of 
Robertson,  of  Blair,  of  Stewart,  of  3rowR>  of  Jeflrey,  of  Cliuimers,  of 
Scott,  of  Brougham,  was  a  wilderness  infested  by  painted  savages.  It  is 
not  a  thousand  years,  since  the  North  of  Germany,  now  filled  with  beauti- 
ful cities,  learned  Universities,  and  the  best  educated  population  in  the 
world,  was  a  dreary  pathless  forest. 

Is  it  possible  that  before  an  assembly  like  this,  an  assembly  of  Ameri- 
cans, it  can  be  necessary  to  argue  the  possibility  of  civilizing  Africa, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  colonial  establisliment,  and  that,  in  a 
comparatively  sliort  time?  It  is  but  about  ten  years,  since  the  foundation* 
of  the  Colony  of  Liberia  were  laid,  and  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
early  history  of  New  England  knows,  that  the  Colony  at  Liberia  has  made 
much  greater  progress,  tlian  was  made  by  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  m 
the  same  period.  More  than  once  were  the  first  settlements  in  Vii-ginia 
in  a  position  vastly  less  encouraging  than  that  of  the  American  Colony,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  and  yet  from  these  feeble  beginnings  in  New  England 
and  Virginia,  what  has  not  been  brought  about,  in  two  hundred  years'  Twa 
hundred  years  ago,  and  the  continent  of  N.  America  for  the  barbarism  of  its 
native  population,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  sources  of  improvement, 
was  all  that  Africa  is  now.  Impossible  to  civilize  .Africa!  Sir,  the  work 
is  already,  in  no  small  part,  accomplished.  We  form  our  ideas  of  Africa  to9 
much  from  the  wasted  and  degraded  state  of  the  coast.  There  are  numeroue 
and  powerful  nations  in  the  interior,  who  are  familiar  with  the  art  of  writings 
the  great  index  and  engine  of  civilization.  You  and  I,  Sir,  have  seen  a  na- 
tive African,  carried  into  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  in  his  youth,  exjjosed 
for  more  than  forty  years  to  the  labors  aud  hardships  of  that  condition, 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  the  field,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
writing  his  native  Arabic,  with  the  elegance  and  fluency  of  ascribe! 

1  cannot  but  regard  the  colonizing  of  Africa,  by  a  kindred  race  of  Afri- 
can origin,  as  an  enterprise  in  all  respects  as  hopeful,  and  in  some  respects 
far  more  promising,  than  that  of  settling  and  civilizing  America,  by  an 
alien  and  hostile  people.  In  the  settlement  and  civilization  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  either  from  the  fatality  of  circumstances  or  tlie  incurable 
imperfection  of  man,  the  extermin.ilion  of  the  iiative  population  has  been 
the  preliminarj-  condition  of  the  introduction  of  the  civilized  race.  It  has 
been  found  or  thought  impossible,  that  the  red  man  and  the  white  man 
should  subsist  side  by  side. 

In  colonizing  Africa,  no  suck  painful  incongruity  presents  itself.  The 
colored  emigrants  from  this  country  will  present  themselves  on  the  Afri- 
can shore,  a  people  of  kiudied   origin,   bringing   with  tliem  the  arts  o€ 
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civilized  life,  unaccompanied  with  those  fatal  causes  of  separation,  whicli 
^hftve  driven  the  aborigines  of  America,  before  tlic  approach  of  the  white 
man.  The  gentle  hand  of  nature  will  draw  toward  tlicm  the  afTeclions 
and  confidence  ot"  the  natives.  The  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  di- 
versity of  race  invariably  produces,  can  have  no  foundation;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  expected,  if  a  vigorous  impulse  can  now  be  given  to  the 
Colony,  that  the  work  of  civilization  will  proceed  from  it,  as  from  a  cen- 
tre, with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  other  colonies. 

I  am  aware,  that  the  partial  failure  of  the  establishment  at  Sierra  Leone 
mav  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  these  encouraging  views.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  an  establishment,  totally  different 
in  its  origin  and  character  from  Liberia.  It  is  formed  from  the  crews  of 
the  recaptured  slave  ships,  helpless  savages  of  a  hundred  different  tribes, 
thrown,  without  preparation,  upon  the  coast,  and  without  any  principle 
of  order  or  self-government,  subjected  to  all  the  evils  of  a  remote  and 
neglected  military  establishment.  The  progress  that  has  been  made  at 
Liberia  is,  on  the  contrary,  all  that  could  have  been  hoped.  A  tract  of 
coast  two  hundred  miles  North  and  South,  and  twenty  or  thirty  East  and 
West;  a  population  of  two  thousand  emigrants,  and  several  thousands  of 
the  native  tribes  who  have  voluntarily  sought  the  protection  of  the  Colo- 
ny; with  schools  and  churches,  and  all  the  institutions  of  civilized  life, — a 
^reat  state  of  prosperity  and  every  encouraging  prospect, — this  surely  is 
iiot  slow  progress  for  ten  years. 

And  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  which  makes  the  res- 
toration of  the  descendants  of  Africa  to  their  native  land,  necessarily  more 
slow  than  the  process  of  abduction?  It  is  supposed,  that  one  hundred 
thousand  slaves  have  been  annually  brought  from  Africa;  and  that  too,  at 
times,  when  the  trade  has  been  pursued  under  great  obstacles,  ille- 
gally, piratically,  by  stealth,  and  under  the  watch  of  ships  of  war,  sta- 
tioned to  intercept  it.  Can  any  man  doubt,  that  if  the  governments  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  tlie  Netherlands,  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  several  States,  should  apply  their  influence,  their  power, 
their  resources  to  this  great  work,  it  might  proceed  with  any  desirable 
degree  of  rapidity'  The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  (Rev  Mr.  Bacon, 
of  New-Haven)  alluded  to  the  prodigious  influx  of  emigrants  into  this 
country.  I  have  lately  seen  a  statement  that  within  the  past  year,  over 
forty  thousand  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  alone,  have  arrived  at  the 
single  port  of  Quebec.  More  than  half  as  many  more  have  arrived  in  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  States,  making  an  aggregate  of  sixty  thousand 
persons,  in  the  different  ports  of  North  America.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be 
<lesired,  at  present,  that  any  tiling  like  this  number  of  emigrants  should 
he  annually  set  down  on  the  African  coast;  but  I  much  mistake  the  pidj- 
lic  feeling  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  most  inierc.sted  in  this  ques- 
ti'in,  if  a  weight  of   influence  and  a  supply  of  means  nrc   not    sliortly  tip- 
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plicil  tu  tliis  purpose,  comniansiir.itc  with  the  mng-nitude  of  the  object  t» 
be  effected. 

The  ae^e  seems  favorable  to  tlie  movement;  it  is  in  harmony  witli  the 
great  incidents  of  the  time.  From  the  tast  of  Europe  to  the  North  of 
Africa,  surprisinp  changes,  favorable  to  civilization,  have  taken  place. — 
Greece  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  sympathies  of  the  rest 
of  Christendom,  Temporary  disorders,  tlie  natural  fruit  of  revolution, 
w  ill  create  but  a  brief  delay  in  the  advancement  of  that  interesting  coun- 
try. The  restoration  of  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  domain  of 
civilization  has  begun.  The  strongest  of  its  barbarous  regencies  has  been 
■Iiakcn;  and  its  power,  which  for  ages  seemed  impregnable — the  scandal 
and  the  dread  of  Christendom — has  crwnibled  in  a  day.  May  we  not  hope 
that  a  still  more  auspicious  era  is  about  to  commence, — that  a  bloodless 
triumph, — victoria  sine  clade, — is  to  he  achieved  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Afiica' 

Happ}'  for  America,  if  she  shall  take  an  iionorable  lead  in  this  great  and 
beneficent  work!  Happy,  if  having  presented  to  the  world  on  her  own  soil 
a  great  model  of  popular  institutions,  she  should  now  become  an  efficient 
agent,  in  their  diffusion  over  the  ancient  abodes  of  civilization,  now  re- 
lapsed into  barbarity.  Happy,  if  she  shall  be  forward  to  acquit  her  share 
of  the  mighty  debt,  which  is  due  to  injured  Africa,  from  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  Mho  that  has  contemplated  the  infernal  horrors  of 
the  slave  trade;  that  has  seen,  in  his  mind's  eye,  hundreds  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  crowded  between  decks,  into  a  space  too  low  to  stand 
up — too  short  to  lie  down — too  narrow  to  turn, — chained,  scourged,  fam- 
ished, parched,  heaped  together, — the  old  and  the  joung,  the  languishing, 
the  dying  and  the  dead, — who  can  dwell  on  this  spectacle,  and  not  turn 
with  a  throbbing  heart  to  the  sight  of  a  company  of  emigrants,  the  chil- 
dren of  Africa,  wafted  over  the  ocean  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  bound 
toward  the  great  and  genial  home  of  their  race,  commissioned  to  trample 
the  slave  trade  into  the  dust,  returning  from  a  civilized  land,  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  civilization  over  the  m'ghty  extent  of  Western  Africa! 

I  know  not  but  I  may  enttrfain  an  exaggerated  impression  of  this  mat- 
ter; that  1  may  see  it  under  lights,  too  strong  for  practical  life.  But  I 
must  confess  1  think  there  is  opened  to  the  colored  population  of  this 
country,  a  career  of  broad  and  lasting  usefulness,  a  destiny  of  honor  and 
exaltation,  unexampled  in  history. 

There  seem  to  be  ])eculiar  circumstances  in  the  work,  of  which  they 
are  the  chosen  agents,  to  be  found  in  no  other  similar  enterjirise  in  the 
annals  of  tlie  world.  A  mighty  continent  is  to  be  civilized:  that  is  not 
without  example  in  history;  but  the  restoration  of  the  descendants  of  those, 
who  were  torn  as  slaves  from  this  fated  region,  coming  back  the  heralds 
and  mi6sl«naries  of  civilization,  with  frceciom,  the  arts,  and  Christianity  in 
tlicir  train:  r;-tiirning  to  regenexatc  a  continent,— to  raise  themsehes  from 
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a  depressed  condition  to  one  of  the  loftiest,  in  wliich  mun  can  be  pliiced, 
the  condition  of  bentfaolors  ufuii  entire  race,  to  tlic  end  of  tiinci  this  is  ll»e 
destiny  of  tiie  colored  poptilution  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  embark 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  civilizing  Africa;  a  dcstiiiy,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  glorious  era  has  begun  to  dawn.  Over  a  line  of  coast  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  the  purple  streaks  of  the  morning  arc  beginninjf 
to  appear;  and 

jocund  (lay 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  lops. 

From  the  extreme  north  of  the  British  territory  of  Sierra  Leone,  south- 
ward to  the  Cape  of  Palmas,  the  entire  coast,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
has  thrown  ofl'the  curse  of  the  slave  trade.  Many,  I  know,  who  hear  me, 
have  seen  the  numbers  of  the  Liberia  Herald,  a  respectable  newspaper 
printed  at  Monrovia,  and  edited  by  a  colored  emigrant,  liberally  educated 
at  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States.  You  and  I,  Sir,  and  many 
gentlemen  around  me,  have  listened,  in  the  Committee  rooms  of  this  Ca])- 
ilol,  to  the  animated  and  intelligent  accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
Colony — the  fertility  of  the  soil — the  salubrity  of  the  climate — the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  the  mode  of  life  in  Liberia — given  by  an  emigrant 
from  the  United  States, — a  descendant  of  African  slaves,  who  had  amassed 
a  fortune,  by  honest  and  successful  industry,  in  the  land  of  his  fathers. 

Sir,  when  men  have  a  great,  benevolent,  and  holy  object  in  view, — sf 
permanent  interest,  obstacles  are  nothing.  If  it  fails  in  the  hands  of  one,  it 
will  be  taken  up  by  another.  If  it  exceeds  the  powers  of  an  individual, 
society  will  unite  toward  the  desired  end.  If  the  force  of  public  opinion 
in  one  country  is  insufficient,  the  kindred  spirits  of  foreign  countries 
will  lend  their  aid.  If  it  remain  unachieved  by  one  generation,  it  goes 
down  as  a  heritage  of  duty  and  honor  to  the  next;  and  through  the  long 
chain  of  counsels  and  eflurts,  from  the  first  conception  of  the  benevolent 
mind,  that  planned  the  great  work,  to  its  final  and  glorious  accomplish- 
ment, there  is  a  steady  and  unseen,  but  irresistible  co-operation  of  tiiat 
divine  influence,  which  orders  all  things  for  good. 

Am  I  told  that  the  work  we  have  in  hand  is  too  great  to  be  done'  Too 
great,  1  ask,  to  be  done  when;  too  great  to  be  done  Ay  ichom?  Too  great 
I  admit  to  be  done  at  once;  too  great  to  be  done  by  this  Society;  too  great 
to  be  done  by  this  generation  perhaps;  but  not  too  great  to  be  done. — 
Nothing  is  too  great  to  be  done,  which  is  founded  on  truth  and  justice. 
When  this  oV>jcction  was  suggested  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  tolhe 
measures  pioposed  for  the  regeneration  of  the  cliildren  of  Africa,  Mr.  Pitt 
in  reply  to  it  exclaimed,  "We  Britons  were  once  as  obscure  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  as  savage  in  our  manners,  as  tlebascd  in  oiw  moralg, 
a<  degraded  in  our  understandings,  as  these  unl'.appy  Africans  are  at  pres- 
ent."    Tin  \vc:k  :i  doubtless  loo  great  to  be  rnurely  effected  by  this  So- 


cictv,  by  the  most  ardent  and  zealous  of  its  friends,  perhaps  for  the  ppea- 
cnt  and  the  next  succeeding  generation.  But  is  it  too  great  for  tiie  en- 
Jig'htened  pubhc  opinion  of  the  world'  Is  it  too  great  for  the  joint  en'orts 
of  the  U  nited  States,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  France,  and  the  other  Chris- 
tian countries,  already  pledged  to  the  cause'  Is  it  too  great  for  the 
transmitted  purpose,  the  perpetuated  concert  of  generations  succeeding 
generations,  for  centuries  to  come?  Sir,  I  may  ask  without  irreverence, 
in  a  case  like  this,  though  it  be  too  great  for  man,  is  it  too  great  for  that 
August  Providence,  whose  counsels  run  along  the  line  of  ages  and  to 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day? 

Note. — It  is  stated  on  page  x\v,  "that  the  Governments  of  France  and  of  the  U. 
States  have  not  yet  felt  themselves  authorised  to  admit  a  right  of  search  by  foreign 
criiizers."  Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were  made,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  pa- 
pers, that,  by  a  recent  convention  between  England  and  France,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  authorised  the  right  of  search  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the 
'uppressioa  of  the  slave  trade. 

On  raotioa  of  Hon.  Mr.  Archer,  of  Virginia, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Auxiliary  Societies,  and  friends  of  the 
assoeiatiou  generally,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  moment,  to  address 
earnest  appeals  to  their  respective  State  Legislatures,  for  attention  and  aid  to  the 
great  object  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  .\RcriF.R  rose  to  offer  a  resolution.  The  brief  period  remaining  for 
the  business  of  the  evening  would  induce  him,  he  said,  to  curtail  some- 
thing from  the  remarks  he  had  intended  to  submit.  He  could  not  abstain 
from  all  remark,  as  he  felt  some  explanation  to  be  due  to  the  new  position 
in  which  he  found  himself.  7  !iis  evening,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  be- 
come associated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Invited,  as  others  had 
been,  to  this  participation,  heretofore  he  had  always  declined  it.  AVhy 
had  he  done  this?  Not,  certainly,  from  any  doubt  of  the  philanthropic 
motives  from  which  the  institution  l:ad  sprung.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
been  influenced  by  the  impression  that  this  philanthropy  was  In  the  exal- 
tation of  enthusiasm;  and  this  state  of  feeling,  though  not  separated  ne- 
cessarily, was  known  to  hold  a  very  precarious  connexion  with  wisdom.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  now  felt  that  he  had  made  an  erroneous  application 
of  this  general  proposition,  and  that  it  was  not  the  authors  of  the  Society, 
but  himself,  who  had  been  miscalculating — a  miscalculation  for  which  he 
took  the  more  rebuke,  as  it  extended  beyond  a  mere  error  of  the  head, 
and  might  seem  to  argue,  in  the  diffidence  it  implied  of  the  efficacy  of 
benevolent  exertion,  a  languid  indulgence  of  the  sentiment.  Even  in  his 
present  state  of  sentiment,  however,  he  had  no  surprise  to  express,  as 
repanled  his  first  impressions,  recollecting,  as  he  did,  the  disparity  out  of 
which  these  impressions  had  sprung,  between  the  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  object  which  the  Society  proposed  to  accomplish,  and  the 
a;ip'.treiit  inadequacy  of  its  faculties  to  such  a   purpose.     The  object  was 


tlic  removal  of  a  momentous,  inert,  ami  ile(.[)1y  scntetl  social  c\il.  Wliat 
was  the  implement  relied  upon  to  move  it'  Well  mi^^lit  liie  force  of  mor- 
al action  be  regarded  as  eluding'  calculation!  From  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible outset,  how  striking  sometimes  were  ti»e  results'  A  more  sig^- 
nal  example  could  not  be  given,  than  the  Society  aftorded!  Fourteen 
years  ago,  sonie  gentlemen  met  in  a  tavern  in  this  place — then  scarcely 
having  a  tolerable  tavern.  They  were  few  in  number,  (as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  you,  I  believe,  were  one  of  them.)  They  were  disper- 
sed, as  regarded  residence.  The  contribution  they  required  was  exceed- 
ingly inconsiderable.  They  found  little  support  in  public  o|)inion  or 
sympathy;  on  the  contrary,  their  project  was  received  with  apathy,  where 
it  did  not  meet  with  jealousy,  disfavor,  repulse.  They  persevered,  not- 
withstanding, with  steadiness;  and  what  had  been  the  result?  What  is 
now  the  condition  and  promise  of  their  experiment?  Such  as  to  place  in 
distinct  view  the  success  of  the  important  scheme  of  philanthropy  in 
which  their  efforts  have  been  embarked.  Tho  germ  they  planted  in  the 
wilderness,  with  a  generous  growth  has  become  a  stem,  giving  the  cer- 
tain assurance  of  stability,  and  promising  an  expansion  which  may  here- 
after gather  multitudes,  and  even  whole  communities,  rescued  from  deso- 
lation  or  barbarism,  under  the  shade  of  its  branches,  to  yield  them  the 
fnut  of  regeneration.  Mr.  A.  repeated,  that  an  instance  more  signal  was 
not  to  be  adduced,  of  the  triumph  of  a  persevering  philanthropy,  speak- 
ing in  the  distinctest  language  to  its  votaries,  the  blessed  injunction,  that 
confidence  in  a  virtuous  purpose  is  power — that,  if  they  be  of  fail  h,  moun- 
tains in  the  path  of  tlielr  labors  shall  be  removed. 

The  difficulty  which  belonged  to  the  plantation  of  colonies,  Mr.  A.  went 
on  to  say,  all  history  attested.  The  fust  attempts  from  which  our  coun- 
try had  grown,  as  had  been  well  observed  by  the  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  (.Mr.  Everett)  had  slowly,  and  not  without  the  frequent  me- 
nace of  extinction,  made  their  way  to  stability.  The  first  germ,  he  might 
have  added,  which  had  been  planted  on  our  shores,  had  been  effaced, 
so  utterly,  by  the  desolation  which  had  passed  over  it,  that  the  trace  had 
not  been  left  to  be  distinguished.  Yet  our  colonists  had  sprung  from  the 
bosom  of  a  powerful  community — been  sustained  by  the  public  force — 
had  found  climates  the  most  favorable,  or  not  uncongenial!  What  was 
the  contrast  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia?  Sent  out  by  a  private  and  that  a 
most  feeble  association — seeking  tha  most  inhospitable  of  all  seats,  whe- 
ther regard  were  had  to  the  character  of  the  climate  or  of  the  savage  in- 
habitants— three  thousand  miles  from  any  aid  which  circumstances  might 
demand — its  indispensable  supplies  depending  on  tlic  precariousness 
of  voluntary  contribution:  yet,  what  had  it,  in  the  short  period  since  its 
birth,  become'  A  flourishing  settlement — capable  of  self-defence — 
capable  of  self-government — capable  of  good  government — evincing  sus- 
ceptibility of  unlimited  expansion,  with  its  seat  in  the  largest  quarter  of 
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the  globe  the  populafion  sparse,  nrnl  ofljring-,  from  idenUty  of  race,  no 
obstacle  lo  incorporatioii — tlie  ciiiTiHte,  thai  appropriated  to  ihi-ir  race 
bv  nature!  The  soil,  too,  was  so  fertile,  as  to  i)rodiice  two  crops  for 
subsistence  in  the  year — the  articles  for  trade,  numerous  and  valu:tble  al- 
rt-ady,  g^ve  a  respectable  foreign  commerce,  with  a  capacity  of  an  indefi- 
nite extension.  Who  could  put  limits  to  the  destinies  of  this,  not  the 
^erm  only  of  one  settlement;  the  nucleus,  it  might  be,  of  many  settle- 
ments' As  to  what  was  so  often  said  about  climate,  the  answer  was  in  a 
word,  and  had  been  given — the  climate  was  the  appropriate  one  of  the 
race.  When  all  the  circumstances  of  this  establishment  were  consider- 
ed, the  feebleness  of  its  origin,  the  unexampled  rapidity  of  success,  the 
marvellous  promise  of  extension — even  those  not  professing  to  be  pious, 
must  recognize  the  evidence  of  a  blessing  on  the  efTorts  which  had  pro- 
duced it. 

He  had   promised,    Mr.  A.  said,  curtailment  of  the  observations  he  had 
thought  to  offer.     Something  he  must  yet  be  allowed  to  say,  as  regarded 
the  object,  the  Society  was  set  up  to  accomplish.     This  object,  if  he  un- 
derstood it  aright,  involved  no  intrusion  on  property,  nor  even  upon  pre- 
judice.    It  sought  the  removal  to  a  belter  state,  from  misery,  from  vice, 
from  a  condition  of  extensive  mischievousness,  of  a  race  which  had  ceas- 
ed to  be  property,  and  had  broken  the  bonds  of  prejudice,  though  not 
of  sympathy.     Of  the  virulence  of  the   evil,  which  would   be   healed  by 
tlie  effectuation  of  this  object,  you,    Mr.   Chairman,  and   I,    know  that 
none  but  a  person  living  in  contact  with  it,  can  adequately  judge.     Gen- 
tlemen, elsewhere,  may  think  they   can  understand   and  appreciate  it» 
character;  they  are  mistaken.     The  true  knowledge  can  only  come  from 
the  suffering  of  it.     The  race  in  question  were  known,  as  a  class,  to  be 
destitute,  depraved — the  victims  of  all  forms  of  social  misery.     The  pe- 
culiarity of  their  fate  was,  tiiat  this  was  not  their  condition  by  accident  or 
transiently,    but   inevitably    and    immutably,    whilst    they    remained  in 
their  present  place,  by  a  law  as  infallible  in  its  operation,  as  any  of  phy- 
sical nature.     These  people  (he  repeated)  were,  of  necessity,  repudiated 
of  respectability  and  happiness.     Why^    IIow  was  it  that  this  melancholy 
destiny  was  traced  to  them'     The  answer  was  but  too  readily  and  certain- 
»ly  at  hand!     They  were  cut  off  as  a  class  from  the  exercise  of  industry.   It 
was  a  wise,  perhaps  it  was  the  very  wisfst  of  the   ordinations  of  Provi- 
dence, that  the  practice  of  industry  was  as  necessary  a  condition  of  mor- 
als and  happiness,  as  of  subsistence.   Individual  exceptions  might  rarely  be 
found,  but  classes  of  human  being's  could  no  more  remain  undepraved,  and 
other  therefore  than  miserable,  without  regular  occupation,  than  they  could 
permanently  find  food  without  it.     But  where  were  the  free  blacks  to 
find  occupation  in  the  slave-holding  States,  in  which  they  abounded  the 
most'     Jn  the   other  States,  they  might  be  absorbed  to  some  extent,  in 
domestic  ot  mechanical  service.     This  could  take  place  to  no  citent,  that 
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vleserveJ  to  be  name.l,  in  the  slave-IioKlinc:  Slutes.  Tliore  all  the  avenues 
of  occupation  were  tilicil.  F.ven  were  tiiere  space,  a  necessttry  ami  ob- 
vious policy  restraiucil  the  intermixtui-e  of  the  several  casts  in  occupation. 
The  free  blacks  were,  therefore,  destined,  by  an  insurmountable  barrier — 
a  fixed  pale  of  social  law  to  the  want  of  occupation — thence  to  the  want 
"of  food — thence  to  the  distresses  which  ensue  that  want — thence  to  the 
settled  depravation  which  grows  out  of  these  distresses,  and  is  nursed 
at  their  bosoms:  and  this  condition  was  not  casualty,  hut  fate.  'I'lie  evi- 
dence was  not  speculation  in  political  economy — it  was  geometrical  de- 
monstration. 

It  is  from  this  anomalous  condition  of  anathema  and  curse  (a  curse 
which  comprehends  all  curses)  that  this  excellent  association  is  laboring 
to  remove  the  free  blacks;  to  plenty,  to  regular  industry,  to  independ- 
ence, and  the  countless  retinue  of  blessings,  which  pleniy,  industry,  and 
independence,  have  inseparably  attached  to  them.  Now  what  was  the 
benefit  the  Institution  contemplates  to  the  slave  and  the  slaveholder? 
AVhat  is  the  free  black  to  the  slave-  A  standing  perpetual  incitement  to 
discontent.  Though  the  condition  of  the  slave  be  a  thousand  times  the 
best — supplied,  protected,  instead  of  destitute  and  desolate — yet,  the  folly 
of  the  condition,  held  to  involuntary  labor,  finds,  always,  allurement,  In 
tlie  spectacle  of  exemption  from  it,  without  consideration  of  tiie  adjuncts 
of  destitution  and  misery.  The  slave  would  have,  then,  little  excitement  to 
discontent,  but  for  the  free  black.  He  would  have  as  little  to  habits  of  dep- 
redation, his  next  strongest  tendency,  but  from  tlie  same  source  of  dete- 
rioration. In  this  period,  not  only  the  familiarity  of  the  truth,  that  labor 
can  oidy  be  productive  when  well  provided;  but  an  enliglitened  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  few  will  encounter,  fewer  can  resist,  with  "whips  and 
scums,"  far  more  eft'ective  than  the  whips  falsely  imagined  to  be  always 
impending  over  the  'lave,  compels  to  a  humane  and  comfortable  treat- 
ment of  him.  'When  the  slave  steals,  therefore,  it  is  from  sympathy,  to 
supply  the  destitution  of  the  free  black,  or  for  traffic  with  him.  When, 
the  master  has  to  employ  severity,  it  is  to  repress  the  inertness,  or  to 
guard  against  the  depredation,  or  the  discontent,  which  the  intercourse» 
and  spectacle  of  the  free  black,  has  been  the  principal  agent  to  awaken. 
Ill  getting  rid,  then,  of  the  free  blacks,  the  slave  will  be  saved  from  the 
chief  occasions  for  suflering,  and  the  owner,  of  inflicting  severity.  Such 
are  the  benefits  to  these  two  classes^  which  the  Society  contemplates  to 
place  by  the  side  of  that  more  inestimable  one,  which  it  proposes  to  the 
free  blacks.  The  free  blacks  it  woidd  save  from  want,  vice,  misery — the 
slave  from  crime  and  suffering,  the  master  of  the  slave  from  all  occasion 
lor  resort  to  harsh  treatment  of  him. 

Tliene  were  claims  to  no  orilinary  approval  of  the  office  and  operation  of 
the  Society.  Another,  however,  belongs  to  it,  far  greater.  Mr.  Archer 
said,    thu*   he  was  not  one  of  those,  (liowever  desirable  it  might  l)e  and 
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WM,  in  abstracl  speculation, )  who  looked  ty  the  complete  removal  of  ila- 
Vfry  from  among  us.  If  that  "consummatiun,  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
v.eec  to  be  considered  feasible  at  all,  it  whs,  at  a  period  too  remote  to 
warrant  tiie  expenditure  of  any  resource  of  contemplation  or  contribu- 
tion now.  But  a  great  benefit,  short  of  this,  was  within  reach,  and  made 
part  of  the  scope  of  operation,  of  liie  plan  of  the  Society-  The  progress 
of  slarery  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  law,  of  the  utmost  regularity 
of  action.  Where  this  progress  was  neither  stayed,  nor  modified  by  cau- 
ses of  collateral  operation,  it  hastened  with  a  frightful  rapidity,  dispro- 
portioned,  entirely,  to  the  ordinary  law  of  the  advancement  of  population, 
toils  catastrophe,  which  was  repletion.  If  none  were  drained  away, 
•laves  became,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances  of  climate,  and  pro- 
duction, inevitably  and  speedily  redundant,  first  to  the  occasions  of  pro- 
fitable employment,  and  as  a  consequence,  to  the  faculty  of  comfortable 
provision  for  them.  No  matter  what  the  humanity  of  the  owners,  fixed 
restriction  on  their  resources  must  transfer  itself  to  the  comfort,  and  then 
the  subsistence,  of  the  slave.  At  this  last  stage,  the  evil  in  this  form  had 
to  stop.  To  this  stage  (from  the  disproportioned  rate  of  multiplication  of 
the  slaves — double  that  of  the  owners  in  this  country)  it  was  obliged, 
though  at  different  periods,  in  different  circumstances,  to  come.  When 
this  stage  had  been  reached,  what  course  or  remedy  remained?  M'as 
open  butchery  to  be  resorted  to,  as  among  tlie  Spartans  with  the  Helots? 
Or  general  emancipation,  and  incorporation,  as  in  South  America?  Op 
abandonment  of  the  country  by  the  masters,  as  must  come  to  be  the  case 
in  the  West  Indies'  Either  of  these  was  a  deplorable  catastrophe.  Could 
all  of  them  be  avoided,  and  if  they  could,  how?  There  was  but  one  way, 
but  that  might  be  made  effectual,  fortunately!  It  was  to  provide  and  keep 
open  a  drain  fur  the  excess  of  increase  beyond  the  occasions  of  proftahle  em- 
ployment. This  might  be  done  effectually  by  extension  of  the  plan  of 
the  Society.  The  drain  was  already  opened.  All  that  was  necessary 
would  be,  to  provide  tor  the  enlargement  of  the  channel,  as  occasion 
miglit  demand.  To  this  end,  aid  was  looked  for,  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  This  would  require,  Mr.  Archer  thought,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  authorize  it,  a  resource  of  precarious  reliance, 
liut  the  resources  of  the  States  within  which  the  evil  was  found,  were 
entirely  adequate  to  the  object.  J'he  Legislatures  of  thirteen  States, 
had  committed  themselves  in  approval  of  the  scheme  of  the  Society.  To 
these  we  were  authorized  to  address  ourselves.  That  was  the  object  of 
the  resolution  he  had  to  submit.  The  Society  had  done  all  that  private 
association  could  be  expected,  all  that  it  could  be  bound  to  do,  in  leading 
the  way,  and  demonstrating  the  feasibility  (in  this  case  the  easy  feasibili- 
ty) of  the  object.  The  residue  must  be  done,  tlie  outline  be  filled  up, 
by  public  capacity.  The  Society  had  fulfilled,  consummated,  its  proper 
and  only  rcquirablc  oflce — had  filled  the  measure  of  its  duty  and  reputa« 
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tion.  ll  remuined,  now,  for  llic  Stale  Ccglsliiturcs  to  take  up  their  part 
of  tlie  function,  and  to  redeem  the  plcdi^e  whicli  bo  many  of  tliem  had 
given.  To  these  lie  liud  now  to  propose  we  slioiild  address  ourselves;  it 
covdd  not  be,  lie  liopcd,  without  eflect. 

Mr.  A.  had  been  stating  the  case  in  the  supposition,  tliat  after  tlie  pre- 
sent class  of  free  iilacks  had  been  exhausted,  by  the  operation  of  the  plan 
lie  was  recommending^,  others  would  be  supplied  for  its  action,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  excess  of  coloured  population   it   would  be   necessary  to 
throw  off,   by  the  process  of  voluntary  manumission  or  sale.     This  effect 
must  result  inevitably  from  the  depreciating'  value  of  the  slaves  ensuing^ 
their  disproportionate  multiplication.     The  depreciation  would  be  reliev- 
ed and  retarded  at  the  same  time,   by  tiie  process.     The   two  operations 
would  aid  reciprocally,  and  sustain  each  other,  and  both  be  in  the  high- 
est  degree  beneficial.     It  was  on  the  ground  of  interest,  therefore,    the 
most  indisputable   pecuniary  interest,   that  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
people  and  Legislatures  of  the  slave-holding  States.     The  great  princi- 
ples of  philanthropy  involved,  was  indeed  to  them,  as  to  the  other  quar- 
ters and  Legislatures  of  the   Union — a  powerful  re-tnforcing  considera- 
tion.    But  he  put  the  case   directly,   to  the  clear  sense  of  interest,  of 
this  portion  sustaining  directly  the  pressure  of  the  evil.     His   (Mr.  A's) 
plan  was  disembarrassment  by  each  State,  of  the  portion  of  the  evil  which 
belonged  to  it,  first,  as  it  existed,  afterwards  as  it  accrued,   by  the  exer- 
tion of  the  proper  resources  of  the  State,  which,  he  maintained,  would  be 
adec[uate,  if  the  commencement  of  the  process  were  no  longer  delayed. 
The  longer  this  was  delayed,  not  only  did  the  mass   to  be  wrought  on, 
become  more  ponderous  by  augmentation,  but  the  resources  of  operation 
more  waning,  from  declining  productiveness  of  the  property.     This  then 
was  the  time  to  invoke  the  commencement  of  state   action.     There  was 
another  reason.     Large  and  overwhelming  evils  induce  inertness  and  tor- 
por in  the  public  mind,   which  it  demands  some  signal  incident  or  catas- 
trophe to  awaken,  and  direct  to  salutary  action.     This  has  been  the  case 
in  an  especial  manner,   with  the  portentous  evil  in  question.     A  recent 
and  most  tragical  catastrophe,  of  which  his  own  State  had  been  the  scene, 
had  now  put  the  public  mind   wide  awake,  to  the  interest  of  this  great 
subject,  in  every  quarter.  The  moment  ought  not  surely  to  he  lost.     Men 
could  not  now  say  as  they  were  wont,  of  the  extremest  peril  and  crisis  of 
this  evil,  they  will  not  come  in  our  day. 

It  was  demonstrated  by  proof  of  frightful  validity  that  the  peril  impend- 
ed, that  the  crisis  might  come  on  any  day.  Not  he  was  wrong!  It  was 
not  in  the  day  that  this  f«rm  of  horrors  ever  disclosed  itself.  It  came  in 
the  night — disclosed  itself  in  the  midnight  glare  of  habitations  in  which 
every  form  of  outrage  and  butchery  had  previously  been  wreaked,  on 
every  form  of  life  and  helplessness,  even  to  the  sleep  of  the  cradle. — 
To  avert  the  remotest   prospect  of  evil   of  this  character,  wh^t  exertion 
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ought  to  be  omitted'  \Vli:it  sacrifice  or  expenditure  declined?  None 
that  gave  even  faint  promise  of  aid!  In  this  view,  invokuig  on  all  exer- 
tions in  the  ciiuse,  the  blessing  wliich  must  rest  on  their  motives,  he  pvo- 
posed  the  resolution  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Cl»air. 

On  motion,'" 
Resolved,  That  the  IToard  of  Mauaixcrs  fee  instructed  to  prepare  and  present,  a« 
as  early  a  day  as  convinitiit,  a  rispecltul  lucniorial  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  so- 
licitiug  such  aid  to  the  object  of  the  Society  as  in  their  wisdom  tlniy  may  be  pleaicd 
to  grant. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky, 

liesoh-fJ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  given  to  J.  11.  M'Chirc,  Esq.  of 
Newport,  Kentucky,  for  his  munificent  subscription  to  this  Institution,  often  thou- 
sand dollars  payable  in  ten  annual  instahncnts,  of  which  the  first  has  been  reeeived;^ 
«iid  that  the  friends  of  African  Colonizalion  be  inrited  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
obtain  ten  or  more  subscriptions  of  equal  liberality,  as  suggested  by  him. 

On  motion  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts, 

Reitolved,  That  this  Society  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  all  the  Friends  of  Chris- 
tianitv  aa'ci'-scntially  conducing  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  tie 
African  race. 

On  motion  of  Walter  Jones,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Society  of  FrrcnJa 
hi  North  Carolina  for  the  aid  which  they  liave  liberally  and  repeatedly  rendered? 
to  the  cause  of  African  Colonization. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Dr.  Fitch,  Professor  of  Theology  in  New 
Haven, 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  this  Societ)-  be  presented  to  such  Clerrymen  and! 
congregations,  as  have  during  the  last  year,  taken  up  collections  for  it,  on,  or  about! 
the  4th  of  July,  and  that  all  the  churches  and  congregations  in  the  United  States  be' 
invited  annually  to  unite  in  a  measure  so  happily  adapted  to  promote  the  interests' 
of  this  Institution. 

On  motion  by  B-  L.  Lear,  Esq. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  Auxiliary  Col.  .Societies  be  assured  of  the  gratitude 
of  this  Institution  for  the  etilcient  and  liberal  aid  granted  by  them  during  the  year,- 
and  that  they  be  requested,  at  this  interesting  crisis,  to  renew  their  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  inlluencc  and  augment  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Treasurer,  rjichard 
Smith,  Esq.  for  his  long  continued,  able,  and  gratuitous  services. 

*  Thi?  Resolution  was  to  have  been  moved  by  the  Hon  Theodore  Frclinghiiyscn, 
btit  the  If  real  crowd  and  feeble  health,  prevented  his  remaining  at  the  meeting- 
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On  motion  by  ilcr.  Dr.  I-.vi;kii:, 

l(c»oh'ed,  Tliiit  the  tliaiik*  of  ihn  ^Mi-ctini;  Ix;  presented  to  the  IIoi).  C.  V.  Mer- 
err,  lor  the  tliijiutv  :it\cl  abililv  wilh  whicli  hr  lia*  iirisiileil  on  thin  oreaaion. 

The   Society  then  j>roccwled    to  an  election  of  olficers  for  llic 
cnsuiiiLT  vear. 


•  • 
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REPORT. 


SixcK  tliis  lioport  \Nas  j-ciul,  the  most  clircriiii;  iiitclli- 
gt'iiic  li;is  ui-i'ivcd  from  tlic  Colony  ol"  Liberia.  We  refer 
our  reatlei-s  pai'linilarly  to  ('a[)taiM  Abels'  letter  in  tlie  Ap- 
j)emlix.  KiKN)iiragint^  statements  are  made  by  the  Agent 
of  tlie  Society  in  Knglanil,  in  regard  to  the  favour  manifested 
towai'ds  it  thei-e,  by  the  distinguished  friends  of  Africa. — 
(Jreat  movements  are  now  going  on  both  in  Mai-yland  and 
Virginia,  w  itii  reference  to  the  coioni^iation  of  tlie  free  peo- 
jtle  of  colour  in  tliose  States.  Indeed  the  whole  American 
communii}  appears  to  be  awakened  as  by  one  powerful 
spirit,  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  more  complete  accomplishment   of  tlie  great  objects  of 
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The  Managers  of  tlio  AnuMicau  Colonization  Society 
deem  it  proper  to  present,  in  their  Fifteenth  Annual  Report, 
First,  a  brief  statement  of  the  affairs  and  progress  of  tlic 
Colony  during  the  last  year:  Second,  a  view  of  events 
in  this  country,  wliich  sliow  tlie  advanceofj)ublic  sentiment 
in  favour  of  this  Institution:  Third,  a  concise  reply  to  ob- 
jections; and  Fourt/u  some  of  the  reasons  and  motives  which 
at  this  time,  especially,  should  rouse  the  efTorts  and  call 
forth  the  proin[)t  and  liberal  contributions  of  its  friends. 

In  their  last  Report,    the  Managers  mentioned  the  de- 
parture,  late  in  tiie  autumn,  of  tlie  Siiip  Carolinian,   and 
the  Brig  Volador:  the  former  conveying  the  Colonial  Agent, 
(Dr.    Mechlin),    a   Physician    and  Assistant  Agent,    (Dr. 
Humphries),  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Rush  Skinner,   a  Baptist 
Missionary,  with  his  wife  and  child,  with  one  hundred  and 
six  persons  of  colour;   the  latter,  Dr.   George  P.  Todsen, 
Colonial  Physician,  and  eighty-five  emigrants.     The  emi- 
grants by  the  Carolinian  were  mostly  from  the  high  coun- 
try of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  those  by  the  Volador,  from 
tliC  lower   districts  of  >'irginia  and  Nortli  Carolina.     The 
former  suffered  severely  fiom  the  measles  dui-ing  the  voyage 
(which  was  somewhat  longer  than  that  of  the  Volador),  and 
still  more  by  the  fever  of  the  climate,   after  their  arrival; 
v\  liile  the  latter,   tliough  alUicted  more  or  less  with  disease 
after  tlieir  landing,  experienced  a  loss  of  l)ut  two  small  chil- 
dren.    'J'hc  unusual  mortality  which   occurred  among  the 
emigrants  by  the  Carolinian,   was  doubtless  owing  in  part 
to  the  debility  produced  by  their  sickness  during  the  voyage, 
and  to  the  illness  both  of  the  Colonial  Agent  and  Physician 
at  the  time  their  services  were  most  refjuired;  yet  it  may  be 
presumed  that  their  residence,  all  their  lives  jirevious,  in  a 


iiiountaiiioiis  region  uf  our  country,  rendered  them  pecu- 
liarly susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  African  climate. — 
The  einigi-ants  by  the  Carolinian  ucre  accommodated  tem- 
porarily at  Monrovia;  while  those  by  the  A'olador  were  im- 
mediately transferred  to  Cald\M'il  and  placed  under  tlie 
care  of  Dr.  Todscn.  I'he  health  of  tlie  latter  during  the 
passage,  and  the  fact  that  their  constitutions  were  accus- 
tomed to  an  atmosphere  not  unlike  to  that  of  Africa,  doubt- 
less conti'ibuted  to  render  the  fever  with  which  they  were 
visited,  milder  in  its  character;  yet  just  praise  is  due  to  the 
medical  skill  and  unwearied  attentions  of  Dr.  Todsen,  who 
providentially  continued  well  until  nearly  all  his  patients 
had  become  convalescent.  The  Colonial  Agent  and  the 
Physician  at  Monrovia  being  both  ill,  and  their  valuable 
services  necessarily  intermitted,  many  of  the  sick  of  that 
settlement  resorted  to  Dr.  Todsen,  whose  efforts  were  anx- 
iously, and  in  nearly  every  instance,  successfully  directed 
to  their  relief. 

Dr.  IIumi)liries  died  on  the  ITth  of  February,  of  a  pulmo- 
nary affection,  with  which  he  had  long  been  alUicted  in  the 
United  States,  The  decease  of  the  wife  and  child  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Rush  Skijiner,  occurred  soon  after;  and  this  devo- 
ted Missionary,  extremely  reduced  by  fever,  took  passage  for 
the  United  States  in  the  Brig  Liberia,  with  hopes  of  recover- 
ing his  health,  and  speedily  renewing  his  Christian  labours  in 
Africa.  Heaven  was  jjleased  to  disappoint  these  hopes. — 
His  strength  gradually  declined,  but  his  spirit  was  so  calm 
and  uncomplaining,  that  no  immediate  danger  was  appre- 
hended until  the  first  of  March,  when  he  was  found  speechless 
in  his  birth,  and  soon  after,  gently  and  humbly  resigned  his 
soul  to  God. 

Mr.  Skinner  possessed  a  sound  and  improved  under- 
standing, remarkable  prudence  and  fortitude,  with  the  pie- 
ty and  zeal  of  an  xVpostle.  lie  had  early  consecrated  him- 
self to  the  work  of  missions;  had  prepared  himself  for  it 
amid  difliculties  which  would  have  ajipalled  ordinary  reso- 
lution, and  he  engaged  in  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  martyr. — 
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A  like  spirit  aiiiniati'il  his  amialile  Avife,  and  the  death  of 
these  seir-sacriliciii^  iiiissioiiaries  is  to  the  clmiTh  of  which 
they  were  memhers,  iUc  cause  to  which  they  were  devoted, 
and  Africa,  whicli  tlieirell'oiis  would  Iiave  l>Iesse(l,  a  severe 
calamity.  In  the  light  of  their  example,  others  will  go  for- 
ward to  the  work  w hich  they  desired,  hut  were  tiot  permit- 
ted to  accom])lish;  and  Africa,  regenerated,  w  ill  remember 
and  honour  them. 

Among  tlie  colonists  generally,  health  has  prevailed  du- 
ring the  year,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Colonial  Agent, 
that  emigrants,  after  the  first  year,  find  the  African  climate 
more  congenial  to  their  constitutions  than  that  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.     Some  diseases  w  hich  ])rove  very  desti'uctivc  in 
our  country,  ai-e  there  nearly  unknown.     Resolved  to  do  all 
in  thcii"  power  to  promote  the  health  of  the  Colony,  and  to 
guard  against  the  fatal  efl'ects  of  the  climate,  the  Managers 
have  recently  sent  out  large  supplies  of  medicines:  a])pro- 
priated  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital;  directed  that  the 
best  situations  be  selected,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte- 
rior, for  all  future  emigrants,  tiiat  buildings  be  constructed, 
and  all  things  arranged  and  ])rovi(ic(l  for  their  accommoda- 
tion.    The  Managei's  are  convinced  that  much  of  the  mor- 
tality which  has  heretofore  occurred,  has  been  owing  to  ig- 
norance of  the  climate,  imprudent  exertions,  exposures  and 
impi'oper  diet  among  th(jse  newly  ari-ived,  want  of  adequate 
medical  advice,  and  of  those  comforts  and  attentions  which 
neither  the  means  of  the  Society,  nor  the  circumstances  of 
the  Colony,  just  rising  into  existence  on  a  remote  shore,  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  supply.     'J'o  the  health  of  the  Colony, 
the  Managei-s  have  directed  their  thoughts  as  to  an  object 
of  chief  conceiii:  and  they  express  conddeiitly  the  opinion, 
that  peoj)le  of  colour  from   most   regions  of  our  Southern 
States  will  experience  no  serious   injury  from  the  African 
climate,    and    that   sucii  |)ersons,   fiom  any   sic  tioii   of  our 
country,  will  soon  be  able  to  settle  on  the  elevated  lands  of 
the   interior,    where  tliere  exist,  it   is  believed,    no  special 
causes   of  disease.     During  the  absence  of  the  Colonial 


Agent,  tilt*  tliitics  of  liis  htiitioii  w  ci'e  discharged  by  tlie  Yice- 
Agt'nt.  Mr.  Aiitliony  1).  ^^  illiaiiis.  a  man  ot"  (  oloiir,  hoiior- 
ably  to  liiiiisi'ir,  and  willi  strict  i'('u;ar(l  to  the  resources  of 
the  Ai;eri(  y,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Colony. 

In  tlic  first  communication  made  to  the  Boai-d  by  the 
Coh)nial  Agent,  after  liis  arrival,  lie  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation in  witnessing  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  the 
str-ikitig  evidences  of  increasing  industry  and  enterj)rise 
among  the  colonists.  Twenty-five  substantial  stone  and 
frame  buildings  had  been  ei'ected  at  Monro\  ia  dui-ing  his 
visit  to  tlic  I  lilted  States,  wjiile  others  had  been  commen- 
ced, and  agriculture  had  received  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion. I'he  Managers  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  ex])ccta- 
tions  this  intelligence  excited,  lia\e  been  realized.  "The 
Colony,"  writes  the  Colonial  Agent,  "enjoys  a  degree  of 
prosperity,  not  only  unexampled,  but  greatly  exceeding 
the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  warmest  friends. — 
Internal  improvements  have  been  carried  on  to  an  extent 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  and  places  a  few  months  since  cov- 
ered w  ith  a  dense  forest,  arc  now  occuj)ied  l)y  commodious 
dwellings.  Our  inlluence  over  tiie  neiglihouiing  tiihes  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  I  trust  we  siiall  betiie  means  of  dif- 
fusing ci\  ili'/atiun  and  clii'istianily  ovei-  this  uiiliap[)y  land.*' 

It  may  be  proper  to  invite  tlie  attention  of  the  Society  more 
particularly  to  some  of  the  leading  interests  of  the  Colony 
and  first, 

Co>rMERCE. 

This  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  year.  The  Libe- 
ria Ilerald  announces  the  arrival  of  eighteen,  and  the  depar- 
ture of  fourteen  vessels  in  a  single  month;  several  of  these 
however,  were  small  schooners  owned  at  the  Colony.  Forty- 
six  vessels,  twenty-one  of  which  were  American,  visited  the 
Colony  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  amount  of  exports 
was  gS8,91 1.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  small  vessels  and 
private  factories  along  the  coast:  also  with  the  natives  from 
various  countries  of  the  interior.  Recent  comi)etition  has  di- 
minished, and  large  importations  of  trade  goods  have  reduced 


tlio  profits,  biitstill  the  (lisjiosition  to  engage  in  it  is  excessive. 
Losses,  however,  which  hiive  been  in  some  instances  incur- 
red by  giving  credit  to  the  natives,  and  the  failure  of  indi- 
viduals, (|iialil'ird  ncilliei-  by  ediiciilion  nor  experience  for 
commercial  pursuits,  will  pnilial)!}  correct  the  evil. 

Agriculture. 

The  Managers  stated  in  their  last  Keport,  that  witli  a 
view  to  encourage  agriculture,  which  they  regarded  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony,  the  Colonial 
Agent  had  been  instructed  to  increase  the  ai)pro])riation8 
of  land  to  such  settlei-s  as  might  be  resolved  to  apply  them- 
selves to  this  pursuit.  The  Managers  arc  not  inl'oi-med 
to  what  extent  such  appropriations  have  been  made,  but 
they  arc  assui-ed  that  the  colonists  generally  ai-e  beginning 
to  direct  their  thoughts  and  ellorts  more  decidedly  and  suc- 
cessfully to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  desire  and  expectation  of  immediate  gain  from 
trade,  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of  agriculture  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  a  want  of  energy,  industry  and  perse- 
verance among  many  of  the  settlers,  who  vainly  imagined 
that  they  could  obtain  a  subsistence  in  Africa  with  little  or 
no  labour,  have  prevented  those  improvements  which  can 
alone  render  the  Colony  indej)endent  of  foreign  aid.  Seve- 
ral iiidi\  iduals.  however,  have  occupied  themselves  solely 
w  ith  the  cultivatio)!  of  their  farms,  and  secured,  not  only 
the  means  of  sup[)oi-t  for  their  families,  but  a  surplus  produce 
for  the  C(donial  market.  The  coffee  tree,  w  hich  is  indige- 
nous all  along  the  coast,  begins  to  be  cultivated,  m.iy  be 
raised  at  a  small  expense,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  source 
(d'  wealth  to  the  Colony.  Indigo,  cotton,  the  sugai*  cane, 
and  otJH'C  ])ro(luctions  of  tropical  countries,  will,  at  no  re- 
mote pei'iod,  reward  aiid  enrich  the  agiicultural  labourer. 
The  Managers,  r('S(d\ed  to  leave  nothing  undoui'  nn  their 
part  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  have  directed 
the  C(doiiial  Agent  to  set  apart  a  small  farm  for  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee,  that  the  method  to  be  pursued,  and  the  ad- 
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vantages  to  be  derived  from  it,   may  be  made  apparent  to 
the  Colonists. 

Educatigx. 

On  tills  subject  the  Managers  are  Ijappy  to  report  a  man- 
ilVst  iinprovenicnt.  The  instriirtions  of  the  Board,  a  siim- 
iiiai-y  of  which  uas  submitted  to  the  last  animal  meeting, 
have  been  obeyed;  schoolhouses  erected  at  Monrovia,  Cald- 
V, ell  and  Millsburg  (those  at  tlie  two  former,  at  an  expense 
ofS-lUOcach,  that  at  tiic  latter,  of  S3oO);  competent  teach- 
ers appointed  under  the  supervision  of  Trustees,  and  a  new 
spirit  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education  awakened  throughout 
the  Colony.  The  system  adopted,  will  afford  the  means  of 
education  in  the  most  useful  brauclics  of  knowledge  to  every 
child,  and  derives  its  support  mainly  from  funds  raised 
within  the  Colony. 

Relations  of  the  Coloxy  to  the  native  Tribes. 

In  the  last  annual  Rej)ort,  the  Society  w  as  informed  that 
a  native  chief,  w  ith  his  people  had  sought  the  protection  and 
placed  himself  under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  the  Colony. 
Other  chiefs  and  tribes  have  followed  this  example,  and  the 
Colonial  Agent  observes  in  a  late  letter,  that  the  natives 
deem  it  no  small  pri\  ilege  to  be  permitted  to  call  them- 
selves Americans.  He  adds  further  that  the  policy  which 
lias  innuenred  our  intercourse  with  them,  is  that  of  justice 
and  liiimanity;  and  they  will  fVequently,  instead  of  abiding 
by  their  own  laws  and  usages,  jircfor  luiving  tiieii-  disputes 
referred  to  us  for  decision;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
see  natives  attending  our  Court  of  monthly  sessions,  either 
as  plaintiffs  or  defendants;  and  such  is  the  confidence  they 
liave  in  the  justice  of  that  tribunal,  that  its  decrees  are 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  noi'  is  the  slightest  murmur  heard, 
even  fi-om  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  has  been 
gi\eM.  Indeed,  tliorc  is  reason  to  believe,  that  nearly  all 
the  ti-ibes  in  the  neighboui'hood,  are  disposed  to  yield  up 
their  independence  for  the  additional  peace  and  securitj 


they  would  enjoy  uiuler  the  direction  and  giiHrdiiiiisliii»  of 
the  Coh)iiy.*'  Diiriiit^  a  recent  visit  of  tlio  ('olonial  Ai^eiit 
to  one  of  llic  native  towns  on  the  north-eastei-n  hranch  of 
the  Montserado  River,  eit:;lit  or  ten  of  the  cliieCs.  after  con- 
sultation with  each  other,  united  in  the  re(|uest  that  they 
miglit  be  received  and  treated  as  sultjects  of  the  Colony-  that 
settlements  niit^ht  he  made  on  their  territory,  and  express- 
ed their  confidence  that  in  such  case  they  would  no  loiif^er 
be  exposed  to  the  incursions  and  cruelties  of  more  powerful 
tribes.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Board  and  the  purpose 
of  the  Colonial  Government,  to  comply  with  such  requests 
in  all  cases,  except  where,  by  the  remoteness  or  pecu- 
liar situation  of  the  applicants,  it  may  be  im])Ossible  to 
extend  over  them  adequate  control  and  j)rotection.  It  is 
lioped  and  believed  that  the  oppressed  natives  of  Afi-ica 
will  find  in  the  Colony  of  Liberia,  a  power  friendly  and 
christian,  ready  at  all  times  to  be  exerted  in  defence  of  the 
liclpless  hut  confiding,  and  to  confer  upon  them  with  a  libe- 
ral hand,  the  inestimable  blessings  with  which  she  is  in- 
trusted. 

Proposed  Settlement  of  Graxd  Bass  a. 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  exploring  the  interior,  and 
also  for  ascertaining  the  comparative  advantages  of  difler- 
ent  j)oints  on  the  coast  for  the  founding  of  new  settlements. 
A  wide  field  is  open  for  selection,  since  most  of  the  chiefs 
desire  that  establishments  should  be  made  in  their  vicinity. 
The  territory  chosen  as  most  favourable,  and  on  which  the 
Managers  have  directed  that  a  settlement  shall  be  forth- 
with commenced,  is  that  of  Grand  Bassa,  distant  S.  S.  K. 
about  eighty  miles  from  Monrovia,  intersected  by  the  river 
St.  Johns,  of  easy  and  safe  access  to  vessels  of  eighty  to  a 
hundred  tons,  fertile,  saluI)rious,  and  abounding  in  cam- 
wood, rice  and  cattle:  and  of  which  a  beautiful  island,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  riser,  am!  a  portion  of  the  mainland  on  the 
nortli  bank,  were  jiui'diased  so\cral  years  ago  for  the  Soci- 
ety,  by  the  lamented  Mr.   Ashmun.     The  natives  of  this 


coiititrj,  aro  amiable  and  friciully,  and  disposed  to  Hell  their 
lands  for  a  biiuill  consideration.  The  chiefs  and  headmen 
have  recently  sent  a  pressing  invitation  to  the  Colonial 
Agent  to  visit  them,  and  establish  a  settlement  among  them; 
and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  this  as  a  position  extreme- 
ly eligible  for  the  purposes  of  colonization. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Junk  river  (which  unites  with  the 
sea  thirty-live  miles  S.  East  of  the  Montscrado,  and  is  more 
than  fifty  miles  long)  has  been  examined  during  the  year, 
and  the  country  on  both  sides  is  represented  as  beautifully 
diversified — the  soil  a  deep  rich  vegetable  mould,  covered 
with  majestic  forests,  abounding  in  valuable  ship  timber, 
and  oflering  many  situations  well  suited  for  agricultural 
settlements.  This  whole  region  may  soon  be  covered  with 
coffee  and  cotton  j)lantations;  one  of  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Agent,  would  be  a  fortune  to  any  person  who  would 
properly  cultivate  it.  "I  presume,"  he  adds,  **we  could  pro- 
cure fi-om  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  coffee  plants,  in  our 
immediate  vicinity." 

Moral  Interests  of  the  Colony. 

On  this  subject  the  Managers  can  only  say  that  the  vari- 
ous pamphlets  and  tracts  lately  introduced  in  regard  to 
temperance,  have  wrought  a  striking  change  in  the  minds 
of  the  colonists,  and  many  seem  disposed  to  abandon  entire- 
ly the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The  Colonial  Agent  has  given 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  article  is  extremely  pernicious 
in  the  African  climate;  and  will  discourage  by  all  the  means 
ill  his  po\\er,  the  consumption  of  it  within    the  Colony. 

Slave  Trade. 

On  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  the  Managers  can  add 
little  to  the  information  communicated  in  their  last  Report. 
Though  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Liberia,  it  has  receiv- 
ed some  check,  it  is  still  pi'osecuted  by  the  piratical  of  all 
nations,  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  African  Coast;  nor  can  it 
be  speedily  suppressed,  unless  all  Christendom  shall  unite 
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against  it,  The  reproach  alike  ol'  lOnropc  and  America  and 
the  curse  of  Africa,  it  is  criminal  lor  tlie  civili/ed  world  lon- 
ger to  permit  its  enormities.  Humanity  and  Religion  call  np- 
on  the  rulers  of  all  Cliristian  nations  to  stigmati/e  it  as  the 
worst  of  piracies,  and  to  unite  their  clVorti*  for  its  utter  and 
final  extinction.  Those  who  conduct  this  trade  arc  enemies 
not  only  of  the  Afi-ican,  but  of  the  human  race;  and  atro- 
cious acts  of  piracy  have  been  committed  by  them  during  the 
last  year,  upon  the  vessels  unolfending,  and  engaged  in 
lawful  commerce  on  the  coast.  On  the  iGth  of  June  last, 
the  Colonial  Schooner  Montserado  was  captured  by  a  Span- 
ish pirate  ofT  little  Cape  Mount;  and  her  crew,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  either  conveyed  away  on  board  the  Sj)anish 
vessel,  or  put  to  death.  Two  English  ships  in  the  IJight 
of  Benin,  had  been,  shortly  before,  taken  by  pirates,  and 
their  entire  crews  murdered.  The  dangers  to  which  Ame- 
rican commerce  is  exposed  on  the  African  coast,  justifies,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  attention 
of  the  General  Government;  and  the  Managers  are  assured 
that  some  of  our  vessels  of  war  will  be  ordered  forthwith  to 
repair  thither  for  its  protection. 

In  concluding  this  brief  survey,  the  Managers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  testimony  of  a  distinguished  naval  oflicer,  the 
late  Commander  of  the  Java,  (who  in  this  ship  visited  the 
Colony  in  February  last)  who,  near  the  close  of  a  letter, 
filled  with  interesting  facts  and  suggestions,  remarks: — 
"that  there  are  many  vast  resources,  yet  undeveloped  in 
Libci-ia,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt;  that  they  will  soon 
be  brought  forth  and  made  available,  by  the  enterprise  and 
intelligence  of  the  Colonists,  is  e(|ually  utiqucstionable. — 
How  earnestly  then  should  every  j)hilantliropist  apply  him- 
self to  aid  and  advance  the  operations  of  a  Society,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is,  not  only  to  elevate  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  fellow  beings  from  the  degi-ading  relations  in  which 
they  stand  towards  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  but  to  re- 
deem fioHi  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  vice, 
a  whole  continent.     That  these  results   are,  under  Provi- 
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Hfiuo,  to  br  arcomplislied,  is  a  conviction  to  which  1  hare 
been  bniuglit  by  actiiul  experience  and  scrutinizing  obser- 
vation." 

Second: — In  the  United  States,  great  and  rapid  changes 
are  taking  place  in  public  sentiment,  favourable  to  the 
views  and  objects  of  this  Institution-  Convinced  tliat  the 
jjrinciplcs  and  operations  of  the  Society,  when  understood, 
must  be  approved  by  all  reilocting  and  vii-tuous  men;  and 
that  ini'oi-niation  in  regard  to  them  could  be  communicated 
to  the  public  in  no  way  so  effectually  as  by  permanent  agen- 
cies, each  occupying  a  particular  field,  but  all  together  em- 
bracing the  whole  Union,  the  Board,  early  in  the  year,  an- 
nounced their  plan  of  dividing  the  United  States  into  five 
Districts,  and  employing  the  same  number  of  Agents,  whose 
time  and  talents  siiould  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  Society.  The  duties  of  these  Agents,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Iloaid,  are  to  establish  an  efficient  State  or  Terri- 
torial Society  in  each  State  or  Territory — to  organize,  in 
concert  with  said  State  or  Territorial  Societies,  Auxiliaries 
in  the  several  counties  or  towns — to  correspond  and  attend, 
"when  practicable,  the  annual  meetings  of  such  Societies — 
to  further  all  applications  from  the  people,  to  their  Legisla- 
tures or  Congress — to  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  State 
Legislatures  and  of  ecclesiastical  bodies — to  keep  an  office 
at  which  subscriptions  might  be  received,  and  whence  the 
publications  of  the  Society  might  be  distributed — to  promote 
collections  by  the  Clergy  ar.iuially  on  the  Fourth  of  July — 
to  obtain  subscriptions  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith — 
to  keep  an  account  of  ai)j)licanls  for  a  passage  to  the  Colo- 
ny, anil  to  infurm  tiie  free  people  of  colour  of  its  condition 
and  advantages — to  ajipoint  subordinate  agents,  and  open 
subsciii)tioiis  throughout  their  district,  and  to  correspond 
regularly  with  the  Parent  Society.  This  plan  has,  as  yet, 
been  but  partially  set  in  opei*ation,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  persons  qualified  and  disposed  to  act  as  perma- 
nent Agents.  Two  appointments  only  have  been  made; 
'hat  of  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Bascom,  for  the  middle,  and  of  Rob- 
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ert  S.  Finlcy,  lor  tlic  Wcsliiii  district;  the  eftorts  of  li(»tli 
Nvliidi  genllcimMi  liavo  btuMi  stuccssrul.  Other  Agoiits 
huvo  hecM  cmployoil  ttMuporarily  in  (lilVLTcnt  sections  of 
our  ( (Hiiitrv — many  Auxiliary  Societies  organi/rd — (among 
which  are  the  State  Societies  of  IMassacIiiisrtts,  and 
Mississii)pi,  and  very  recently  that  of  Louisiana) — the 
Fourth-of-July  C()liectit)ns  increased — various  al)le.  essays 
and  addresses  j)ul)lished  in  beiiaif  of  the  cause — several  sub- 
sci-iptions  obtained  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Gcrrit  Smith,  and 
the  public  mind  far  more  generally  excited  to  thought  and 
activity,  on  the  subject  of  African  colonization. 

Several  State  Legislatures  have,  since  the  last  Anniver- 
sary, taken  into  consideration  tiie  plan  of  the  Society;  and 
those  of  Massachusetts  and  Kentucky  have  instructed  their 
Rejjreseiitatives  in  Congress  to  invite  to  this  plan  the  at- 
tention and  aid  of  the  General  Government. 

Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  their  Agents,  the 
Managers  announced  to  the  public,  in  February  last,  their 
resolution  to  despatch  six  vessels  with  emigrants  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  provided  the  necessary  funds  could  be 
obtained;  but  for  six  months,  neither  means  nor  emigrants 
were  found  to  justify  the  execution  of  this  purpose. 

The  liberal  assistance  of  the  New  York  City  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  enabled  the  Board  to  fit  out  the  Brig  Criteri- 
on, which,  on  the  !2d  of  August,  sailed  fi-om  Norfolk  with 
ample  supplies  and  foity-six  emigrants;  thirty-nine  of  \\hich 
wei'e  manumitted,  on  condition  of  their  remo\al  to  Liberia. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  libei-ated  by  a  single  iiidis  ichial  (Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Greenfield)  near  Natciiez,  Mississi[)pi;  while  the 
remainder  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Caisar  and  wife,  of  I'iiiladelphia 
excepted)  were  from  the  lower  counties  of  Vii'ginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  in  the  month  of 
April,  placed  more  than  three  thousand  dollars  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Parent  Board,  to  enable  it  to  purcliase  a  schoo- 
ner for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  A  !)eaiitiliil  fast-sailing, 
coppered  and  copper-fastened  vessel,  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
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ton*,  was  Iniilt  ;tt  naltiiiiorc  in  the  course  of  the  suiniuer, 
uinhr  thf  ilirt'ction  of  u  C'oiiiinittee  appoiiiti'd  by  the  Mana- 
giTs:  and  ha\ing  ri'ci-iv cd  the  name  of  Margaiet  Mercer, 
in  honour  of  a  distinguished  benefacti'ess  of  the  Society,  on 
the  '21st  of  October,  >vith  a  select  crew  (captain  and  mate 
excepted)  of  men  of  colour,  a  valuable  cai'go  of  trade  goods 
and  nine  emigrants,  six  of  which  were  manumitted  by  a  ven- 
erable Clergyman  of  Indiana  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Matthews), 
sailed  for  Liberia.  This  schooner  is  well  armed,  and  will 
be  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Colonial  Agent, 
and  will  enable  him  with  case  to  visit  difieient  parts  of  the 
Coast:  to  ascertain  the  situations  most  eligible  for  new  set- 
tlements; to  purchase,  at  reduced  cx])ense,  provisions  for 
newly  arrived  emigrants  who  may  be  dependent  on  the  So- 
ciety; to  acquire  information  concerning  the  people,  the 
products  and  commerce  of  AlVica,  and  in  various  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  extend  the  intluence  of  the  Colony. 

An  event  of  the  most  unexpected  and  alarming  nature 
(the  Managers  allude  to  the  insurrection  in  A  ii'ginia),  has 
powerfully  awakened  public  attention,  not  only  throughout 
that  Commonwealth,  but  the  whole  nation,  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  colour,  and  the  plan  j)i'oposed  by  this  Socie- 
ty, of  colonizing  them  in  Africa.  May  we  not  hope  that  He, 
who  alone  educes  good  from  evil,  may  so  overrule  this  late 
tragic  event,  as  to  make  it  subserve  a  cause,  tending  alike 
to  i)romotc  the  hapi)iness  of  the  fi-ee  people  of  colour,  the 
regeneration  of  Africa,  and  the  welfare  of  our  country. — 
"While  the  citizens  of  Virginia  and  of  the  other  States  of  the 
South  feel  urged  more  deeply  to  consider,  and  generously 
to  aid  the  Society,  the  free  people  of  colour  see  clearly,  that 
by  a  removal  to  Africa  alone  they  can  secure  the  best  bless- 
ings of  life  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  Many  of 
these  latter,  of  irrej)roachablc  character,  fiom  the  lower 
country  of  Virginia  and  N.  Carolina  have  recently  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Society;  and  the  ship  James  Perkins, 
chartered  for  tlieir  s])ecial  accommodation,  sailed  on  the 
Uth  of  last  month  from  Norfolk,   with  539  emigrants,    most 
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of  tlicm  from  the  single  county  of  Southampton.  Funds 
only  are  wanting  to  eiiahle  the  Society  immediately  to 
transport  a  much  larger  number:  and  although  the  Mana- 
gers have  already  inturred  expenses  much  he\ond  their 
pi-esent  I'esoiii-ces,  yet  so  ui-gently  are  tiiey  a|)pealed  to  in 
beiiair  of  many  worthy  persons  now  waiting  to  depart,  that 
they  lia\e  resolved  to  despatch  a  vessel  witli  more  than  one 
hundred  eniigrants,  during  the  next  month.  Nearly  fil'ty  of 
these  ai-e  slaves  liberateil  hy  the  late  Dr.  Bradley,  of  Geor- 
gia, on  condition  of  their  settlement  in  Liberia,  and  their 
freedom  may  depend  upon  their  speedy  removal. 

The  Managers  of  the  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society  of 
Maryland,  have  lately  renewed  their  exertions  to  extend 
their  influence  and  increase  their  funds,  and  through  their 
assistance  the  Schooner  Orion  has  been  fitted  out  for  the 
Colony,  and  sailed  from  IJaltimore  on  the  i^Gth  of  October, 
witli  a  respectable  Physician,  Dr.  Hall,  and  thirty-one  emi- 
grants, all  from  that  State.  The  Board  have  reason  to 
regard  this  late  efifort  in  Maryland,  as  but  preliminary  to 
more  effectual  movements,  and  to  believe  that  this  State 
will  be  exceeded  by  none  in  vigor  and  liberality  of  action 
to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Society.  AVith  a  State  upon 
her  border,  freed  from  the  evil  with  which  she  is  alllicted, 
lier  people  will  moic  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  her  coloured  pojjulation,  and  feel  that  its  gi-adual 
diminution  will  contribute  essentially  to  her  i)rosj)ei-ity. 

A  deep  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society  is  f«lt  in  the 
Western  aiid  South-\N'estern  .States;  and  in  compliance  uitii 
the  wishes  and  for  the  encouragement  of  theefloits  of  those 
who  have  already  liberally  contributed  in  that  section  of  our 
country,  to  promote  its  designs,  the  Managers,  some  months 
ago,  authf)rizrd  their  Agent  to  fit  out  an  ex])edition  from 
New  Orleans,  and  appropriated  S;''f'<)()  foi*  this  ])urpose. — 
The  Schooner  (.'rawfoi-d,  witli  21  emigrants,  (accompanied 
hy  a  res()octahle  IMiysician.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Shane,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  genei'()us!y  otlcred  his  services)  well  supplied 
with    stores   and   medicines,    sailed  finni  that  port  for  the 
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(,'(i|i»iiy,  uii  tlie  13th  ot"  lust  moiitli.     Many  inoi'c    are  desi- 
rous of  cinit;riitiiig   IVoin  that  region,   but  timely  arraiige- 
iiutits  coiiUl  not  be  made  to  receive  tliem  in  this  expedition. 

The  nieasiircs  cither  adopted  or  under  consideration  in 
several  of  the  Legislatui-es  ol"  the  Soutliern  States,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coloui-ed  population,  seem  to  indicate  a  disposi- 
tion to  make  full  cxpei-iment  of  the  scheme  Nvhicli,  with 
scanty  means,  and  amid  numerous  and  great  dilliculties,  has 
been  prosecuted  by  the  Society  with  such  encouraging  suc- 
cess, but  for  the  complete  execution  of  which,  it  has,  from 
tlic  first,  looked  to  the  united  powers  of  the  States,  and  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Elliott  Cresson,  a  member  of  the 
society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  who  had,  for  some  time, 
been  zealously  engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  was  authorized  to  visit  England,  to  confer  with 
those  philanthropic  men  there,  whose  labours  have  for 
}ears  been  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  to  invite  to  the  cause 
of  this  Institution,  such  manifestations  of  regard,  as, 
in  their  judgment,  it  might  merit.  It  will  give  this  meeting 
pleasure  to  know,  that  the  statements  of  Mr.  Cresson  have 
bei-n  well  recei\i(l,  and  that  he  has  been  assui'cd  of  the  cor- 
dial support  fjf  many  eminent  friends  of  Africa  and  mankind; 
and  tliat  se\ei-al  public  Journals  of  distinction  have  declared 
their  approbation  of  the  Society,  and  have  opened  their  col- 
umns in  its  defence.  The  society  of  Friends  in  London 
have  appropriated  S~000  to  aid  their  brethren  in  North 
Carolina  to  colonize  the  free  people  of  colour  under  their 
care;  and  several  liberal  donations  have  been  made  more 
directly  to  the  Society.  The  venerable  Thomas  Clai-kson, 
now  sinking  under  a  weight  of  years,  and  almost  blind,  lis- 
tened to  the  details  of  the  Society's  operations  with  an  en- 
thusiastic delight,  such,  as  a  friend  remarked,  he  had  not 
iiianifestcd  for  twenty  years-?  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cresson, 
ol)scrvcs,  "For  myself,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  of  all  things 
that   have  been   going  on  in  our  favour   since  irsr,    when 


till"  iibolUioii  of  lln^  sliwe  ti-adi'  nv;is  first  seriously  |H'o]iose(l 
that  which  is  going  on  in  the  I'niti-d  States  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  surpasses  every  thing  which  has  yet  orcui-red. 
No  sooner  had  your  Colony  been  established  on  Cape  Mont- 
serado,  thati  there  appeared  a  disposition  among  the  owners 
of  slaves  to  give  tiieni  freedom  voluntarily  and  without 
compensation,  and  to  allow  them  to  be  sent  to  the  land  of 
tlieir  Fatliers,  so  that  you  have  many  thousands  redeemed, 
>vithout  any  cost  for  their  redemption.  To  me  this  is  ti-uly 
astonishing.  Can  this  have  taken  place  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  spirit  of  Godr"*  The  Manageis  rejoice  that 
Liberia  is  becoming  an  object  of  interest  to  other  nations. — 
Nor  can  they  doubt  that  when  its  character,  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  founded,  and  which  it  promises  to  fulfil, 
shall  be  understood,  it  will  command  the  sympathies,  and 
respect  of  the  civilized  world. 

Some  of  the  more  j)romiiicnt  objections  urged  against  the 
Society  may  deserve  a  brief  notice.  They  may  be  all  cm- 
braced  in  the  three  following: 

First: — That  the  Society  is  wrong  in  its  inotires. 

Second: — That  it  pursues  a  bad  end;  or  uses  means  uvj us li- 
fiable  in  accomplishing  its  end. 


•  Mr.  Wilbcrforcc  expressed  himself  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Crcsson,  in  the  following 
terms: — "You  have  gladdened  my  heart  by  convincing  rac,  that  sanguine  as  had 
been  my  hopes  of  the  happy  effects  to  be  produced  by  your  Institution,  all  my  an- 
ticipations arc  scanty  and  cold  compared  with  the  reality.  This  may  truly  be  deemed 
a  pledge  of  the  Divine  favor,  and  believe  me,  no  Briton,  I  had  almost  said  no  Amer- 
ican can  lake  a  livelier  interest  than  myself,  in  your  true  greatness  and  glory. — 
While  I  am  writing,  a  passage  in  Scripture  occurs  to  me,  which  1  have  often  read, 
but  never  so  well  understood,  at  least  nevsrso  strikingly  felt  as  now.  In  sjieakin"- 
of  that  new  world  in  which  it  is  said  there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow  or  pain,  it  i.i 
added,  'Aud  Ihire  xhall  be  no  more  sea.'  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  apply  this  to 
the  anticipation  of  that  ble.'^sed  period,  when  the  Atlantic  ."iliall  no  more  separate  the 

two  greatest  depositories   the  earth  contains  of  Cliristian   principles  anil  practice. 

To  my  feeling?  we  arc  already  one — lean  truly  say  even  now,  'There  in  no  mure 
nea.'  May  the  mutual  attarlwnent  of  the  inbubitnnts  of  our  two  countries,  become 
•tron!»cr  and  stronger,  however  diversified  in  Itody,  having  but  one  soul,  and  al- 
most anticipating  that  better  world,  where  .ill  divisions  being  forever  done  away, 
all  shall  unite  in  one  song  of  thanksgiving,  and  peace  and  love  and  joy  shall  be  com- 
plete and  everlasting." 
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Third: — That  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Society  is  impracti- 
cable. 

First: — //  is  said  that  viotives  of  selfishness  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  Hjciety-,  and  have  sustained  it.  But  will  any 
virtuous  man  who  is  ac(iuaintcd  with  the  characters  of  those 
who  united  in  laying  the  foundations  of  this  Society,  bring 
against  them  the  charge,  not  of  scinshncss  only,  but  of  hy- 
pocrisy, in  |irofcssing  to  be  actuated  by  motives  to  which 
they  were  strangers?  Or  ^^  ill  any  such  man  presume  to  de- 
nounce as  hypocritical  and  selfish,  the  great  community  of 
patriotic  and  religious  citizens  of  every  class,  denomina- 
tion, and  State  in  this  Union,  who  are  now  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  Society?  To  what  selfish  motive  can  tlie 
liberal  donations  annually  made  to  the  Society,  by  numer- 
ous indi\iduals  and  cluirciies  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States  be  ascribed?  Little,  if  at  all  afflicted  with  the  evil 
of  a  coloui'cd  population,  they  generously  bring  their  offer- 
ings to  aid  the  cause  of  this  Institution;  nor  can  their  con- 
duct be  explained  but  by  admitting  that  it  results  from  mo- 
tives the  most  pure,  the  most  disinterested.  Ue,  then,  who 
urges  this  objection,  casts  reproach  upon  many  of  the  hon- 
oured dead,  and  upon  more  of  the  wise  and  pious  living. 
He  accuses  hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  patriotic  and  chris- 
tian men,  of  falsehood,  hypoci'isy,  selfishness  and  mean- 
ness. I'roof  to  suj)port  his  accusations  he  has  none,  and 
must  be  left  to  answer  for  his  iincharitableness  and  pre- 
sumption before  the  tribunal  of  that  j)ublic  which  he  so 
causelessly  condemns. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  Society  proposes  a  had 
end,  and  uses  improper  and  unworthy  means.  To  this  the 
Board  reply,  that  if  it  be  true,  that  our  free  coloured  pop- 
ulation are  degraded  and  urdiappy,  tliat  their  residence 
amongst  us  is  attended  by  evil  consequences  to  society,  that 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  human  will  must  prevent 
their  ever  rising  to  ef|uali(y  with  the  Nvhites;  that  in  Afri- 
ca they  may  ])ossess  the  privileges  and  freedom  of  the  most 
favoured  people;  not  only  be  happy,  but  useful;    elevate  the 
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character  of  their  race,  and  impart  civilization  and  clirlsti- 
anity  to  the  innncnse  nmltittides  of  tluit  land;  siippi-css  tlio 
slave  tradf;  ihani^e  a  ct)ntinent,  now  morally  a  (k-sert,  into 
a  fruitiul  field,  and  establish  and  perpctnate  liberty  and  re- 
ligion, wlu're  error  and  suj)erstition  have  for  ceiitiirios  dar- 
kened and  debased  humanity:  if  these  be  facts,  no  end  sure- 
ly can  be  more  beneficent  than  that  jiroposed  by  the  Society. 
In  regard  to  the  deploiablc  condition  of  the  free  jieoplc  of 
colour  in  this  country,  and  the  sad  conse(|uences  to  them- 
selves and  to  society,  resulting  fi'om  the  peculiaiity  of  their 
circumstances,  there  is  believed  to  be  but  one  opinion,  ^o- 
thing  can  be  plainer  than  that  tliey  labour  under  great  disad- 
vantages, that  they  arc  mostly  uneducated,  poor,  and  without 
those  moral  restraints  which  self-respect,  concern  for  repu- 
tation, and  the  hope  and  prospect  of  improvement,  impose 
upon  other  classes  of  the  community.  "N\'c  know  there  arc 
exceptions  to  this  remark,  that  there  are  examples  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  worth,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
by  profession  and  jiracticc.  Christians.  Yet  the  Mana- 
gers consider  it  clear  tliat  causes  exist,  and  are  operating 
to  prevent  their  improvement  and  elevation  to  any  conside- 
rable extent  as  a  class,  in  this  country,  which  are  fixed, 
not  only  beyond  the  control  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  but 
of  any  human  po\\er.  Christianity  cannot  do  for  them 
here,  what  it  will  do  for  them  in  Africa.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  coloured  man,  nor  of  the  white  man,  nor  of 
Christianity;  but  an  ordination  of  Providence,  and  no  more 
to  be  changed  than  the  laws  of  nature.  Yet,  were  it  oth- 
erwise, did  no  cause  exist  but  prejudice,  to  prevent  the 
elevation,  in  this  country,  of  our  free  coloured  popuhition, 
still,  ^vel■c  this  jjrejudice  so  strong  (which  is  indeed  the 
fact)  as  to  foi'bid  the  hf)pe  of  any  great  favoui-able  change 
in  their  condition,  what  folly  for  them  to  rejrct  blessings 
in  another  land,  because  it  is  prejudice  which  debars  them 
from  such  blessings  in  tliis.  IJutin  truth  no  legislation,  no 
humanity,  no  benevolence  can  make  them  insensible  to  their 
past  condition,   can  unfetter  their  minds,   can  relieve  them 
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frtiiii  the  tlisattvantugGS  resulting  from  inferior  meana  and 
nitaininents,  can  abridge  tlic  right  of  freemen  to  regulate 
their  social  iuteiroursc  anil  relations,  \Yliicli  will  leave 
tliem  foiever  a  separate  and  depressed  class  in  thcconjmu- 
nitv;  in  line,  nothing  can  in  any  way  do  much  here  to  raise 
them  IVoni  tlieir  miseries  to  resj)ectability,  honour  and  nse- 
fiilness.  What  more  unkind,  then,  tlian  to  excite  hoj)es  in 
their  minds,  never  to  be  realized;  what  more  cruel  than  to 
induce  them  to  forego  the  rich  itdiei-itance  opening  before 
them  and  their  children,  in  xVlrica,  for  riglits  and  privileges 
in  this  land,  which  they  can  never  attain,  and  which,  if 
they  could,  would  to  them  be  nearly  worthless.  The  experi- 
ment of  the  Society  has  fully  proved  that  the  free  people  of 
colour  colonized  in  Africa,  feel  the  iniluence  of  all  those  mo- 
tives which  tend  to  give  activity,  strength  and  dignity  to 
the  human  mind;  that  they  find  themselves  in  the  best 
school  for  discipline,  invention  and  improvement;  in  the 
possession  of  means  of  wealth,  honour  and  usefulness;  that 
they  can  aid  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  to  enlighten 
and  bless  their  long  aillicted  African  brethren;  that  stand- 
ing alone  and  unshackled,  they  look  abroad  upon  a  country 
ample  and  fertile,  and  oflering  to  their  industry  and  entcr- 
pj-ise  its  uniuimbered  products  and  resoui-ces,  and  realize 
that  to  them  it  belongs  to  cover  a  continent  with  civilized 
institutions  and  the  temples  of  God. 

The  i»lan  of  t!ie  Society,  however,  is  not  only  beneficent 
in  its  ellects  upon  tlie  free  people  of  colour,  and  through 
them  upon  Africa,  hut  in  its  prosecution  a  moi-al  influence 
is  exerted,  to  wliich  it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  one  to 
object,  favourable  to  the  voluntary  and  gradual  emancipa- 
tion and  removal  of  the  slaves.  One  of  the  most  fiequently 
urged,  yet  most  groundless  objections,  then,  to  the  Society, 
that  it  strengthens  the  bonds  and  darkens  the  prospects  of 
the  slave  population,  is  refuted  by  facts,  numerous  and  un- 
deniable. Many  who  were  recently  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  have  been  sent  by  their  masters  as  freemen  to  Li- 
beria.    Large  numbeis  are  now  offered  to  the  Society,  (not 

•6«e  r«j)UuB  Ab«l»'  letter  in  the  Appeodix. 
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the  aged,   infirm,  ajul  wortfiless,  but  tho  young,  vigorou'i 
and  profitable,)  and  funds  alone  arc  wanting  to  enable  it  to 
receive  and  tr:ins|)ort  tlieni.      On  tbis  jjoint  tbe  Managers 
are  bapny  to  cite  tbc  opinion  of  tbe  vencralilc  James  Madi- 
son,  as  expressed  in  a  recent  letter.      "Many  cii-cumstan- 
ces,"  be  observes,  "at  tlie  pi-csent  moment,  seem  tt)  concur 
in  brigbtejiing  tbe  prospects  of  tbc  Society,  and  cberisliing 
tbe  bope  tbat  tbe  time  Mill  come  wlien  tbc  dreadful  calami- 
ty wbicb  lias  so  long  alllicted  our  counti-y,  and  filled  so  many 
witb  despair,  will  be  gradually  removed,  and  by  means  con- 
sistent witb  justice,  peace,  and  tbe  general  satisfaction;  tbus 
giving  to  our  country  tbe  full  enjoyment  of  tbc  blessings  of 
liberty  and  tbc  full  benefit  of  its  great  examj)le.     I  never 
considered  tiic  main  dilliculty  of  tbc  gi-eat  work  as  lying 
in  tbe  deficiency  of  emancipations,  but  in  tbc  inadequacy  of 
tbe  asylums  for  sucb  a  growing  mass  of  population,  and  in 
tbe  great  expense  of  removing  it  to  its  new  bome.     Tbc 
spirit  of  private  manumission,  as  tbe  laws  may  permit,  and 
tbc  exiles  may  consent,    is  increasing,    and  will  increase, 
and  tberc  arc  suflicient  indications  tbat  tbe  public  autbori- 
ties,   in  slave-bolding  states,  are  looking  forward  to  inter- 
positions in  different  forms  tbat  must  bave  a  powerful  ef- 
fect." 

Tbe  Managers  believe  it  is  admitted  by  all  enligbtened 
men.  tbat  a  separation  of  tbe  coloured  po[)ulation  fronr« 
amongst  us,  ])rovided  it  be  for  tbeir  benefit,  and  efiected 
witb  satisfaction  to  all  ])arties  concerned,  is  desirable — 
Tbey  know  not  tbat  any  one  doubts  tbat  on  tbese  conditions 
tbeir  remo^  al  would  contribute  to  tbe  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try. Every  one  must  pci'ceivc  tbat  a  society  in  \\bicb  all 
tbe  membeis  are  equal  in  tbeir  social  and  i)olitica]  jjrivileges 
and  rigbts,  is  jjreferable  totbat  wbercin  classes  are  divided 
by  a  pbysical  distinction  tbat  renders  sucb  ecjuality  impos- 
sible. Ube  object  or  end  proposed  i)y  tbis  Society  tben,  in 
wbatever  ligbt  we  view  it,  ajjpears  most  beneficent.  'I'bc 
design  lias  been  well  said  to  be  a  "Cii'de  of  IMiilantbropy, 
every  segment  of  wbicb  tella  and  testilics  to  tbe  beneficence 
of  tbe  wbole.** 
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Although  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  ig 
dcriveil  from  Himiial  collections  in  tlie  chui'chos  on  or  about 
the  Fourtii  of  July,  the  Managers  have  learnt  with  surpi-ise, 
that  sonic  Clergymen  anil  Congregations  have  declined 
uniting  in  such  collections,  on  the  ground  tiiat  the  Society 
is  not,  in  their  viexv,  a  stricllij  Ileligious  Institution.  But  is 
an  Institution  the  less  religious  because  while  it  conduces 
positively,  powerfully,  and  extensively,  to  promote  the  mo- 
ral welfare  of  men,  it  confers  on  them  likewise  the  highest 
temporal  blessings?  Is  the  Colonization  Society  less  a  re- 
ligious Institution  because  while  establishing  in  Africa  the 
Christian  Keligion,  and  dispensing  far  and  wide  among 
heathen  tribes  its  inestinial)le  benefits,  it  relieves  the 
teinjioral  distresses,  and  inii)rovcs  the  intellectual,  so- 
cial, and  political  condition  of  a  numerous  class  of  man- 
kind? If  Christianity  requires  as  duty  of  those  who  pro- 
fess it,  eflorts  for  the  eternal  interests  of  men,  it  no  less 
plaill^y  enforces  the  duty  of  promoting  tlieir  teir.poral  ad- 
vantage. If  the  former  is  to  be  done,  the  latter  should  not 
be  left  undone;  and  no  Institution  can  be  more  Christian 
than  tiiat  \n  liicli  contributes  to  the  accomplishment  of  both. 
Whether  the  moans  by  which  these  objects  are  accomplished 
be  dirt'(t  or  indirect,  is  of  no  iuiportaiue,  jirovided  they  be 
judicious,  and  not  j)rohibited  by  the  Divine  Word. 

But  it  may  be  said,  though  the  Society  proposes,  it  is 
true,  a  good  end,  the  meana  used  to  effect  it  are  unjustifia- 
ble. And  what  are  these  means?  From  its  origin,  the 
Society  has  addressed  itself  with  facts  and  arguments  to 
the  understandings  and  hearts  of  the  American  people — 
Believing  the  plan  adopted  by  it,  \\orthy  of  universal  appro- 
bation, all  its  purposes  and  measures  have  been  disclosed  to 
the  i)ublic.  It  has  sought  the  best  information  in  regai-d  to 
the  country  to  be  colonized,  and  presented  the  results  of  its 
inquiries  fully  and  promptly  to  the  community.  The  great 
benefits  cx])ected  from  the  enterprise  of  the  Society  to  those 
who  remove,  to  the  United  States,  and  to  Africa,  have  been 
depicted  and  held  up  for  observation  to  excite  and  secure  the 
means  for  its  execution-     The  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
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Free  People  of  Colour  in  this  country,  and  what  they  may 
reasonably  antic-ii)atc  in  Africa,  have  been  truly  represent- 
ctl  as  a  sullicient  reason  N\hy  they  should  consent,  and  be  as- 
sisted, to  emigrate.  The  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 
Majia^ers  and  of  their  Agents  in  Africa,  are  regularly  pub- 
lished; all  donations  acknowledged,  and  an  account  render- 
ed annuiiily.  exliibiting  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  have 
been  expended.  Every  thing  is  fair,  fi-ee,  and  open,  in  the 
design  and  operations  of  the  Society.  It  interferes  with  no 
rights,  violates  no  obligations,  gives  assistance  to  such  on- 
ly as  choose  to  emigrate,  and  depends  for  all  its  resources 
upon  the  free-will  offerings  of  tlic  comnumity.  It  has  no 
power  but  its  moral  influence,  no  strength  but  in  public 
opinion. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  Society  has  sought  aid  from  the 
National  Government,  to  this  it  may  be  replied  that  in  its 
application  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  o])inions  of  nearly 
half  of  the  State  Legislatures  in  the  Union,  that  it  has  pre- 
sumed Congress  to  know'  its  own  powers,  and  that  it  has 
solicited  such  aid  only  as  in  the  judgment  of  Congress 
might  be  constitutionally  granted. 

2Vie  third  objection  is,  that  the  plan  of  the  Society  is  im- 
practicaJjle. 

That  a  colony  of  free  coloured  people  can  be  establislied 
at  a  small  expense  and  prosj)er  in  Africa,  is  no  longer  proble- 
matical, but  is  already  demonstrated  by  the  Society.  Such  a 
colony  is  established.  Many  desire  to  emigrate,  and  their  re- 
moval and  settlement  in  Li!)eria  may  surely  with  addition- 
al means  be  eflectcd.  Sufficient  teri'itory  can  be  obtained, 
and  at  no  great  expense,  to  accommodate,  and  if  properly 
cultivated,  to  subsist,  the  entire  coloured  poj)ulation  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  scheme  of  the  Society  on  a  large 
scale  then  be  impracticable,  it  miist  be  on  account  either  of 
the  African  climate  creating  an  indisposition  to  emigrate, 
or  destroying  those  who  emigrate,  or  IVoin  inabilily  to  com- 
mand the  necessary  funds.  But  in  truth,  uinhw  all  the  disad- 
vantages inevitable  in  founding  a  colony,  with  scanty  means, 
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in  an  untried  climate,  and  a  remote,  rude,  uncleared  coun- 
try, no  sui  li  mortality  has  occurred  in  Liberia  as  to  jjrevent 
emigration,  or  excite  apprcliension  for  the  tafety  and  pro- 
gress of  tlie  Colony.  The  experience  of  the  Society  proves 
conclusively — as  the  Managers  have  before  said — that  the 
great  mass  of  our  coloured  people  are  little  exposed  to  dan- 
ger by  a  transition  to  Africa,  and  every  successive  year  as 
the  country  becomes  more  open,  settlements  cstablisJied  in 
the  interior,  and  tlie  diseases  and  their  cause  better  under- 
stood, tliis  danger  will  diminish.  No  people  (it  has  been  of- 
ten remarked)  enjoy  health  more  uniformly  than  the  natives 
of  Africa:  hence  no  occasional  mortality  (should  it  occur) 
among  the  new  settlers,  can  long  retard  greatly  the  growth 
the  Colony.  It  is  morally  cci-tain  tliata  disposition  among 
our  free  coloured  j)opulation  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
Colony  will  increase  as  these  advantages  and  a  knowledge 
of  tlicm  increase,  which  must  surely  be  the  result  of  greater 
regularity  and  frequency  of  commercial  intercourse. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  pecuniary  resources  ad- 
equate to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  w  ork  could  not 
be  obtained.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  the  progress 
of  this  w  ork  the  expense  of  removal  (already  reduced,  in- 
cluding a  subsistence  for  six  months  in  Liberia,  to  thirty- 
five  dollars  for  cacli  emigrant)  must  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  of  the  certainty  that  when  the  tide  of  opinion  shall 
strongly  set  among  the  people  of  colour  in  favour  of  emigra- 
tion many  will  defray  their  own  expenses,  the  sum  annually 
saved  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  reported  by  tlic  New- 
York  Temperance  Society,  by  the  reduction  in  the  sales  of 
ardent  spirits  would  transport  more  than  the  tvhole  annual 
increase  of  the  coloured  population  of  the  United  States. — 
And  will  any  one  believe  that  for  a  great  national  and  phi- 
lanthropic object  of  lasting  interest  to  this  country  and  Af- 
rica; individuals,  tlie  States,  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment united  cannot  raise  a  fund  equal  to  that,  saved  by  the 
partial  disuse  of  ardent  spirits,  in  a  single  state? 

A  noble-minded  individual  in  Kentucky  has  just  subscri- 
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bed  a  thousand  dcdlars  a  year  for  ton  years  to  the  Socict/f 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  ten  otiier  imlivichials,  at  least, 
iiiia;ht  ''C  foiind  (lis;)t>«od  to  iiial;c  similar  siihsci-iptions. — 
AA  ere  all  tlu'  Iricnds  to  this  Institution  to  'j^'iw.  an  ecjual 
])i'oj)oi-lion  accordiiij^  to  tlicie  nu-ans,  annual  funds  would 
be  secured  sullicient  to  carry  forward  this  enterprise  to  a 
complete  and  s^lorioue  con8ummation.  15ut  if  the  enterprise 
be  deemed,  as  the  Board  think  it  may,  strictly  nalinnal, 
the  powers  of  the  States,  and  of  Congress,  may  he  invoked 
and  granted  to  clfcct  it.  And  here  the  Managers  feel  it 
their  duty  to  say  that  some  of  the  most  eminent  and  expe- 
rienced statesmen  in  the  country,  have  expressed  the  opinion, 
that  an  appropriation  of  a  jjortion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  would  be  the  aid  most  unexception- 
able and  the  most  edective  that  could  he  devised.  Noi*  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  whatever  appropriations  may  be  made 
by  Qovcrimicnt  for  this  ohject  would  in  gi-cat  part  be  ex- 
pended in  giving  employment  to  our  shipping  and  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

Before  closing  this  Report,  the  Managers  would  suggest 
one  or  two  reasons,  which  should  at  this  time  especially 
arouse  the  efforts,  and  call  forth  the  liheral  contributions  of 
its  friends. 

And  First,  The  public  mind,  as  has  been  before  remarked, 
is  strongly  and  very  generally  excited  on  the  subject  pre- 
sented in  this  lieport.  Events,  wat  soon  to  he  foi-gottcn, 
have  forced  it  ujxju  pid)lic  attention;  and  the  spirit  of  inqui- 
ry concerning  what  should  and  can  be  done  in  regard  to  it 
is  universal.  This  then  is  the  time  when  the  friends  of  the 
Society  may  most  successfully  bring  its  princi|)les,  history 
and  measures,  before  the  American  ])eople.  They  may  now 
be  sure  of  a  hearing,  and  expect  that  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments they  proj)ose  will  be  generally  and  deeply  consid- 
ered. 

Second.  Not  only  is  this  .subject  attracting  attention  and 
awakening  inquii-y,  but  the  general  current  of  opinion  is 
plainly  setting  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  the  Society.     Many 
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vilio  have  but  partially  reflected  upon  it,  are  inclining  to  s 
tVieiuliy  jiidgnu-nt,  and  only  require  additional  information 
to  fix  tlicni  in  the  resolution  of  yielding  to  it  their  support. 
The  season  then  is  auspicious,  much  may  be  done  by  veil 
directed  efforts,  and  the  friends  of  the  Society  have  it  in 
their  power,  with  comparative  ease,  to  secure  the  counten- 
ance and  aid  of  the  nation.  The  Board  trust  that  Auxilia- 
ry Societies,  and  all  who  desire  the  prosperity  of  the  Insti- 
tution, will  improve  the  advantages  of  the  crisis,  for  augment- 
ing its  funds  and  extending  its  usefulness.  Let  them  not 
be  silent  while  the  nation  listojis  and  is  ready  to  consider 
every  reason  tiiat  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  their  cause. 

Though  encouragements  for  activity  among  the  friends  of 
the  Society  are  numerous  and  great,  yet  it  should  not  be  con- 
cealed that  another  reason  for  such  activity  is  found  in  the 
zeal  and  efforts  of  its  enemies.  That  there  are  a  few  who 
boldly  denounce  the  Society's  principles  and  proceedings,  as 
inhuman  and  unchristian,  and  that  they  arc  deeply  intent  upon 
destroying  its  reputation,  is  not  less  true,  than  that  disap- 
pointment awaits  them,  should  those  who  have  both  the  dis- 
position and  means  stand  forth  to  repel  their  attacks.  A 
correct  statement  of  facts  will  counteract  their  influence,  and 
be  con\  incing  evidence,  that  the  Society  is  aiming  to  accom- 
plish a  virtuous  end  by  virtuous  means;  an  end  perfectly  at- 
tainable with  the  public  patronage  and  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  Society  then  proceed  with  renewed 
liope  and  vigour  in  their  work.  They  arc  urged  to  do  this 
by  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  state  of  public  sentiment,  by 
ten  thousand  human  voices,  and  the  more  solemn,  and 
scarcely  less  audible  voice  of  God.  They  are  summoned  to 
do  this  by  interest  and  compassion;  by  duty  and  charity;  by 
the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  tiic  most  touching  appeals. 
The  suffering  of  one  land,  and  the  more  miserable  of  anoth- 
er, put  in  tlieir  united  claims.  America,  glorying  in  her 
freedom,  stretches  out  her  hand  to  the  work;  and  Africa,  in 
tears  and  in  chains,    looks  to  it  as  her  hope  and  salvation. 
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AiiieiiLan    Culuuizdtion  Suciclt/,  in  acrour.t  cuncnl  w'ttU   Richard 

Smitli,    Ti cannier. 

DR. 

To  ca-.!i  paid  for  colK'Clinj;-  cmif^rants,    f>     l(J(j  G'2 

c;isli    paid  fur    tr;iiisport:tlion  of  oniij^raiUs,   siiIj- 

sisUtice  aflcr  vheir  arrival,  ami  for  supplies  f(/r 

lUc   Colony, 1J,.j04  5  2 

salaries  of  Physician  and  Colonial  Ag'eiit 2,523  2J 

salaries  of  officers  8c  Agents,  and  various  coiuln- 

pent  expenses  in  tlie  U.  States,     6,350  3.5 

support  of  two  coloured  boys  at  school, 250  01 

salaries  of  Officers  at  the  Colony,   not  including 

Colonial  Agent  and  Physician,    1,48^   53 

cost,  fitting  out,  &c.  of  Sch'r.  Margaret  Mercer,  4,811  26 
cash   p  lid  James  C.  Dunn,   the  same  being  for 

subscriptions  to  African  Uepository,    157  62 

cash  paid  In  the  African  Education  Society,  the 

same  having   been   erroneously    plicedtotlie 

credit  of  the  Colonization  Society,  77 

counterfeit   note  received  November  3d 3 

balance  on  hand,  including-  $92  counterfeit,    . . .    11,090  50 

$39,153  65 
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Dy  balance  from  last  year,    (S92  counterfeit,)    ..   $7,056  07 

donations  from  individuals,    3,r>09  94 

Auxiliary    Societies, 5,416  27 

annual    subscriptions, 51 

collections  by  Agents 2,006  56 

4th  of  July  collections,   8,767  95 

life  mem') jr  subscriptions,   2,278  53 

subscriptions  on  the  plan  of  Gerrit   Smi'h 3,964  51 

do  J.  M.  M'Clurc 1,000  00 

subscriptions  to  African   Ucpositorj',    425  12 

Loan  by   the   Tcimsylvania  Col.  Society,   3,2'5  78 

Legacies 1,133 

Subscriptions  to  the  Liberia   Herald,   8 

Interest  on  drafts  of  J.  Mechlin,  for  prompt  pa} 't.  5  87 

$39,158  65 

By  balance  ai  per  contra,    $11,090  50 

E.  E.  == 


APPENDIX. 


(     A.     ) 
TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  COLONY. 

[The  following  letters  from  gentlemen  of  great  respectability, 
who  visited  Liberia  during  the  last  year  (one  of  them,  Capt. 
Abels,  so  late  as  the  •27th  of  December  last),  will  afford  the  high- 
est encouragement  to  the  friends  of  the  Society.  Captain  Ken- 
nedy commanded  the  United  States'  Frigate  Java.  We  invite  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  these  letters,  particularly  to  Captain 
Abels',  as  giving  the  true  state  of  the  Colony  at  the  preseut  time.] 

Captain  Kennedy's  Letter. 

NottFOLK,  June  22, 1831. 

3ib: — J  hare  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  11th  iu8t. 
requesting  my  opinion  of  the  condition,  prospects  and  ncce«silics  of  the  Colony  at 
Liberia,  and  of  the  bfit  method  to  bi;  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  more  cfifectual 
prosecution  of  the  great  work  in  which  llicy  are  engaged. 

I  hope  I  need  not  assure  you  that  it  affordi  me  grc.it  gratification  to  comply  witU 
your  request,  and  to  lay  before  you  a  statement  of  the  facts  which  presented  them- 
telves  to  me  during  the  visit  I  made  to  Aluntserado,  in  the  Frigate  Java,  under  my 
command. 

The  wisdom  and  talent  which  distinguish  the  councils  of  the  Society  to  which 
you  belong,  and  the  vast  materials  which  your  experience  and  zeal  have  enabled 
you  to  coUfCt,  cause  great  diflidencc  on  my  part  in  the  suggestion  of  any  new  plan 
of  operations.  I  was,  however,  not  an  idle  observer  during  my  stay  among  the 
Colo.".ists,  and  the  conchisions  which  pressed  upon  my  mind,  as  the  results  of  ray 
inquiries,  shall  be  most  cheerfully  submitted  for  your  better  judgment  and  conside- 
ration. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  the  outset,  that  my  inquiries  were  com- 
menced under  auspices  very  unfavourable  to  tlie  practicability  of  the  scheme  of 
your  Society;  for  while,  I  trust,  I  yiebJed  unfeigned  a(;knowledgment  of  the  piety 
and  purity  of  purpose  which  governed  its  wo.'thy  and  disinterested  projectors,  yet 
the  vast  difliculties  attt-ndiug  Uie  prosecution  of  their  labours,  and  tlie  very  prob- 
lematical results,  in  the  want  of  success,  left  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  alto- 
gether unfavourable  to  the  Institution — under  these  impressions,  therefore,  I  com- 
menced my  inquiry  with  great  cautiun.  I  sought  out  the  most  shrewd  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  Colonists,  many  of  whom  were  personally  known  to  nie,  and  by  long 
and  weary  conversations,  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  ihcui  any  dis^utit^factiuu  with 
their  condition  (if  such  existed)  or  any  latunt  design  to  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try— neither  of  these  did  I  observe;  on  the  coutrary,  I  tliou^ht  I  could  percciv* 
that  they  considered  that  they  had  started  into  u  new  cxiatrnce;  that,  disencumber- 
ed of  the  mortifying  ralati^inn  in  whirh  thi-y  formerly  stood  in  society — they  felt 
thcmsclrcf  (vroud  in  tiicir attitude,  and  scernvil  ronveifin*  that  while  they  were  th« 
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oun.lvrt  iif  a  new  E;ui)iri;,  thty  were  proiSPCUtJt-j  tbi  atllc  purpose  of  tie  regca-  ' 
rrAtioii  of  tli-.-  land  of  lli'.-ir  fathers. 

I  waj  (iloaicd  to  observe  that  they  were  impressed  with  the  vast  iraportance  of 
■  proper  cd'.ication,  not  only  of  their  children,  but  of  the  children  of  the  natives; 
and  that  to  this  they  louk'jd  confidently  a^  the  means  of  effecting  their  lii^'h  ob- 
j"Ct,  namely,  the  civilization  of  their  b;"nighted  brethren  in  Africa. 

I  observed  with  great  satisfaction,  that  their  children,  in  many  instances,  could 
converse  in  the  laiii^naqies  of  the  tribes  by  which  the  Colony  is  surrounded.  Thui 
the  obstacles  which  formerly  embarrassed  it;?  commerce  with  the  interior,  and 
which,  by  the  by.  are  even  now  but  few,  must  in  a  very  short  time  cease  entirely 
to  exist.  iMost  of  the  articles  of  traffic  which  can  be  profitably  used  in  barter  with 
the  natives,  are  familiar  to  your  readers;  but  there  are  yet  some  which  have  not 
employed  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and  of  those  embraced  in  their  specula- 
tions, many  improvements  in  quality  might  advantageously  be  enumerated.  The 
inhabitants  of  King  Boatswain's  town,  (one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  up  the  St. 
Paul's  River,  and  twenty  miles  from  it,  which  empties  into  the  bay  of  Montserado) 
iiitcTchange  wiih  the  most  friendly  dispositions  towards  the  Colonists. 

Ill  the  article  of  salt,  more  especially,  most  advantageous  traffic  is  conducted,  and 
yet  susceptible  of  great  increase;  in  bartering  with  that  article,  the  Colonists  readily 
ivceive  in  golj  dust,  ivory,  dye-wood,  &c.  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per  quart. — 
It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  our  enterprising  citizens  have  not  sought 
in  that  particular  article,  a  channel  for  the  most  profitable  speculation.  An  extent 
of  eight  or  ten  leagues  South- West  of  the  Cape,  is  well  adapted  for  the  making  of 
iialt  by  evaporation,  with  but  comparatively  little  labour.  One  extended  salt  port, 
indeed  the  Isle  of  Mayo  (one  of  th"  Cap--  de  Vcrds),  onlj-  eight  or  nine  days'  sail 
from  the  Montserado,  would  furnish  abundance  of  salt  for  the  commercial  purposes 
of  the  Colony,  at  a  low  price. 

I  would  recommend  for  the  better  prosecutirn  of  this  trafilc,  tliat  tlio  salt  should 
be  imported  in  iron  pots  and  kettles  of  various  sizes,  as  ihey  would  be  disposed  of 
at  a  very  great  price. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  guns,  pir^lols,  b-ads  of  various  colours,  checks 
and  various  coloured  calicoes,  flints,  Sec.  constitute  a  source  cf  abundant  profit  in  this 
traiTic.  Powder,  more  especially  demands  attention;  that  which  is  received  from 
foreign  vessels  (and  I  think  very  likely  from  our  own,)  is  so  damaged  and  worth- 
less, that  it  serves  hardly  any  useful  purposes;  so  inferior  is  its  strength,  that  the 
natives,  in  th'-ir  attacks  upon  the  elephant,  are  compelli  d  to  load  the  barrels  of 
their  pieces  halfway  to  the  muzzle,  and  for  the  leaden  ball,  to  substitute  a  dart  or 
spear,  made  cxpri^ssly  to  fit  th-  calibre  of  the  gim;  short  muskets,  carrying  a  two 
ounce  ball,  (particularly  if  loaded  in  the  breech  like  the  late  invented  rifles,) 
would  be  found  a  most  saleabK- article. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  can  llirow  any  additional  light  upon  thin  part  of 
my  subject— and  I  will  proceed  to  consider,  s'>mewhat  at  large,  tlie  condition  cf  the 
Colony,  as  regards  the  progress  of  its  improvements,  and  its  deficiency  in  certain 
articles  of  indispensable  utility  and  necessit)'. 

I  ii  known  to  you  that  the  Colonists  are  erecting  a  mill  at  the  f.ill.-  of  the  St. 
Paul's  river.  This  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  desideratum;  but  yet,  for  its  more 
ttf  dual  operation  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  I  would  suggest,  for  the  facilitating 
the  d  sc;  nt  of  produce  from  abovr  ihc  fulls  to  rilillsbnrg,  that  r.  small  steann  boat  of 
lipht  draught  br  built,  and  e mployi  d  to  t^w  llif  produce  boats  and  fraff.r  brats  to 
tb*-  fail',  and  up  th*  river.      From  the  i.t'A-  In  the  monlh   r.fll.r  r'i\rr,    there  ran  ba 
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no  iiana:r  of  JiiScvilty  ia  i'i  trji:;s^>a'U\ion  in  boat<  win'teJ  by  Kuos,  or  Kr^ioiutu, 
nntivi'8  of  the  coast,  a  hardy,  iiidiistriou?,  honest,  and  intelligent  rucu,  ncari/ all 
><;»oakin,;  Enijlisli.  They  arc  cinphalically  ti-rnicd  "the  workers  of  the  coast," 
and  can  ho  hired  for  "20  cents  per  day.  Other  changes  and  iin|irnvenients  in  the 
nlTjirs  of  the  Colony  occurred  to  mo;  many  of  these  supsrested  themselves  to  me 
from  Cii:iversations  willi  llie  Apjent,  Dr.  Mechlin,  a  jrentleman  of  intelli<:;ence,  and 
admirable  qualifications  for  the  very  important  dutios  and  respimsibilitics  confided 
to  him. 

In  til'-  first  place,  the  gun  carriages  of  the  fort  vliich  comniamls  the  hail)nur,  arc 
in  a  stato  of  decay;  and  inasmuch  as  the  "dry  worm"  is  in  that  climate  exceedingly 
destructive  to  all  "dead  wood,"'  or  wood  not  growing,  repairs  will  lie  always  re- 
quired at  great  expense  and  inconvenience. 

To  remedy  this,  I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  in  my  report,  the  experiment  of  substituting  iron  carriages,  for  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  Colony. 

Aiain,  the  Colonial  Schooner,  as  guarda  costa,  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed,  whether  in  size,  armament,  or  in  complement  of  men; 
she  could  neither  resist  the  attacks  nor  prevent  the  operations  of  the  numerous  pi- 
rates and  slavers  that  infest  the  coast.  The  present  commander,  Thompson,  is  a 
brave  man,  enterprising  and  competent — and  with  a  schooner  of  90  or  100  tons,  man- 
ned with  40  men,  shipped  in  the  United  States  for  that  service,  and  carrying  a 
large  9  or  12  pounder  a  midships,  and  two  18  or  24  pound  carronades,  would  be  fully 
able  to  carry  into  execution  the  purposes  of  the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged.* 
Until  the  funds  of  the  Society  can  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  into  etVect  this  idea, 
I  suggested  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  propriety  of  emplojing 
one  of  our  national  schooners,  such  as  the  Shark,  or  Porpoise,  with  a  crew  composed 
principally  of  blacks,  as  a  regular  cruiser  for  the  protection  of  the  Colonists,  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  and  of  determining  correctly,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  all  the  head  lands  between  Cape  Anne,  including  Cape  Anne  Shoals  (which  are 
very  extensive  and  dangerous),  and  Cape  Palnias,  or  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Fernando 
Po,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Canieroons,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
none  of  the  charts  that  I  have  S'-en,  indicate  the  correct  longitude,  or  even  latitude 
of  that  part  of  the  coast;  they  sometimes  err  from  .5  to  10  miles  in  latitude,  and  from 
8  to  30  in  longitude. 

There  are  many  articles  immediately  wanted  by  the  Colonists;  for  instance— « 
seine.  I  left  one  with  them,  which  was  considered  as  a  very  great  acquisition, 
and  should  have  left  twine  also  for  its  repairs,  but  had  none  on  board  to  spare. — 
They  require  also  rammers  and  spongfs  for  their  guns,  cross-cut  saws,  and  more 
especially  one  or  two  sets  of  "carry-log"  wheels;  the  tongues  and  axletrees  can  be 
procured  there,  and  a  draft  of  them  sent  to  them,  that  they  may  know  how  to  com- 
plete them;  the  wheels  should  be  such  as  those  ust  d  in  the  Navy  Yard  nt  Gosport, 
having  the  tyre  covering  from  4  to  6  inches;  these  are  indis|iensable  in  clearing 
new  and  spongy  ground,  or  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  timber  from  the  forest* 
near  Millsburg. 

I  would" recommend,  moreover,  that  all  vessels  bound  to  the  Colony  should  tonch 
at  Port  Praya,  (Cape  de  VcrUs)  and  lay  in  a  supply  of  vegetable  »ccd,  asses  and 
■hecp. 


*riie  finr   schoonwr,    Marrarrt  Mercer,   if   now  at  the    Colony.     The  SehoOftcr 
here  spoken  of  >vai  captured  by  pirates. 
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U  (ivei  lae  pleH«ur«  tu  lUte,  iLitt  the  C'u.'ouittt  aro  turning  their  atleutioa  to  th« 
«uitiT»tion  of  oo!f«e.  That  thin  •rticle  of  produce  ii  to  provo  a.  source  of  ra»t 
wealth  to  the  colonists,  there  caii  be  no  doubt;  the  labour  and  expense  of  its  cultira- 
lion  will  be  comparatively  small;  indeed,  they  have  but  to  clear  away  the  forest 
trees,  and  the  plantations  are  ready  to  their  hands.  There  arc  two  descriptions  of 
the  plant  indigenous — one  a  shrub,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Mocha,  but  yielding 
a  berry  of  superior  flavour;  the  other  a  tree,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of  40 
feet;  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  1  brought  with  me  to  Cuba,  in  the  Java,  and  left 
with  Mr.  Shalcr,  our  Consul,  for  the  Botanic  Garden  of  that  City.  I  had  also  sev- 
'  eral  of  the  >hrubs,  or  small  growth,  but  they  all  perished  by  salt  water  getting  to 
them. 

That  the»e  are  many  vast  resources,  yet  undeveloped  in  Liberia,  no  one  can  en- 
tertain a  doubt;  that  they  will  soon  be  brought  forth  and  made  available  by  the  en- 
terprise and  intelligence  of  the  Colonists,  is  equally  unquestionable — how  earnestly 
then  should  every  philanthropist  apply  himself  to  aid  and  advance  the  operations 
of  a  society,  the  object  of  which  is,  not  only  to  elevate  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low beings  from  the  degrading  relations  in  which  they  stand  towards  the  rest  of 
the  human  race — but  to  redeem  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
vice,  a  whole  continent.  That  these  great  results  are,  under  Providence,  to  be  ac- 
complished, is  a  conviction  to  which  I  have  been  brought  by  actual  experience 
and  scrutinizing  observation. 

To  those  who  have  boon  the  protec'.ors  of  this  undertaking,  how  enviable  the 
joy  derived  from  the  anticipation;  and  when  the  happy  result  shall  have  been  con- 
fummated,  what  monument  so  glorious  to  their  memory  as  the  gratitude  of  mil- 
lions disenthralled!  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Rev.  R.  R.  GuBLEY.  EDWARD  P.  KENNEDY. 

P.  S.  It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  state,  that,  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  the 
Kroos,  or  Kroomen,  I  was  informed  by  him,  that  he  came  with  his  wife  from  Tim- 
buctoo  by  water,  with  the  exception  of  twenty-five  miles,  the  distance  that  city 
stands  from  the  Niger;  he  came  down  the  St.  Paul's  to  Montserado. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you,  through  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, an  abstract  of  mj*  cruizL-  in  the  Java,  from  Mahon  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  homewards  through  the  AVest  Indies,  which  you  can  trace  on  a  chart  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  may,  I  think,  be  iisfl'i.l  to  vessels  returning  from  Liberia.  IVIr.  Wat- 
son, of  Washington,  late  sailing  IMaster  of  the  Java,  will  cheerfully  assist,  and 
give  you  such  information  on  the  subject  as  you  may  require.  He  is  a  young  officer 
of  great  observation,  and  an  excellent  navigator. 

It  is  customary  iu  leaving  the  Cape  homeward  bound,  to  clear  along  the  shore, 
endeavoring,  by  making  short  tacks,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  land  breeze,  and 
thereby  get  to  windward,  out  of  the  variables,  and  into  the  trados;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
take, and  also  dangerous,  as  the  currents  arc  unsettled,  and  may  throw  you  on  the 
Shoals  of  Cape  Anne;  very  green  water  extends  from  abreast  Cape  Anne  Shoals,  to 
nearly  Cape  Montserado,  one  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and  no  soimdings — by 
keeping  your  wind  on  leaving  the  Cape,  and  getting  to  the  Westward,  even  if  you 
arc  driven  as  far  South  as  the  line,  you  will,  after  passing  through  the  variables  in 
the  Thundfr  Sea,  (so  ealled  by  mariners  owing  to  the  incessant  thunder  ;,nd  light- 
bing  and  rain  with  but  little  wind— the  appearance  is  truly  awful,  the  lu-avens  and 
•e*  appear  to  Vkj  united  by  flame — this  sea  lies  between  the  18th  and  20ih  degrees 
•f  Wfft  lor.firude,)    take  the  trades,  incrfasinj  a»  you  adranct  to  the  westward. 
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with  di-JighU'<il  wemhoi.  I  p'lrauwd  tlt.tl  cour.-x.-  with  Uic  J»\a,  uontrary  to  all  th» 
track*  on  the  charts  Mid  Miliiig  directory.  'I'lic  uulhun,  I  lUiuk,  know  very  Jituc 
what  they  h«Tc  written  about. 

The  Java  made  from   thi-  (Tape,    (iiotwith.standiii!;   we   were   brcalaird  near  the 
•oact  tix  days)  a  rcniarkably  quick  piu.ia;;!!  to  St.  TL'-iiuhs  K.  P.   K. 


Captain  Weaver's  Letter. 

[Captain  Weaver  virited  the  Colony  in  April  last.] 

VVashincston,  Jan.  1,  18W, 
iim: 

Nature  seems  to  have  ordained,  that  on  a  removal  from  a  temperate  clime  to  the 
torrid  zone  of  Africa,  in  order  to  become  acclimated,  it  is  iici  essary,  in  most  caiet, 
to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  ferer.  The  friends  of  the  Colony  must  not  flinch  from 
the  question.  Investigation  will  render  that  ordeal  lighter.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  trua 
uscrtion,  that  the  natives  of  that  part  of  the  coast  are  uncommonly  healthy — so  are 
the  acclimated  emigrants!  In  future,  when  emigrants  are  sent  there  from  the  in- 
terior of  this  country,  I  would  earnestly  recommend,  that  the  detention  on  the 
ceaboard,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Paul's  and  Montserado  rivers,  should  be  as  short 
as  possible.  By  transferring  them  measurably  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  Man- 
grove jwamps  at  the  mouths  of  those  river.?,  I  have  no  doubt  their  health  will  be 
protected  in  the  ratio  that  the  change  of  situation  is  diminished.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  strong  fact  in  defence  of  the  position  I  have  assumed,  that  of  the  emi- 
grants by  the  Volador,  nearly  cotcmporaneous  with  the  Carolinian,  only  two  pa- 
tients were  lost.  If  such  was  the  different  success  iu  the  recited  cases,  it  appears 
to  mc  more  just  to  attribute  the  misfortune  of  the  Carolinian's  people  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  fault  of  the  climate  of  Liberia  With  equal  justice,  might  th* 
climate  of  Virginia  be  assailed,  from  the  first  settlement,  Jamestown,  having  pro- 
ved an  unhealthy  location. 

The  charge  of  unhealthiness  against  Liberia,  for  the  colored  races  cannot  be  »up- 
ported — it  is  the  birthplace  of  the  black  man,  to  which  his  constitution  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted;  and  though  estranged  for  a  time  from  his  native  clime,  nature  will  un- 
doubtedly triumphantly  resume  her  sway,  whenever  he  returns  to  the  land  of  hit 
fathers — Africa  is  the  black  man's  home  physically.  Morally  he  should  aspire  for 
■  residence  within  her  boundaries.  He  is  there  the  Lord  of  the  soil—all  mankind 
arc  there  his  equals — the  distinction  of  color  is  there  against  the  white  man;  for  in 
Africa  he  is  a  sort  of  "lusus  natiiriE,"  an  object  to  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  cu- 
riosity, an  object  of  dread  for  his  power  and  of  hatred  for  his  avarice.  Sir,  I  have 
faith  in  the  success  of  the  Colony  of  Liberia — you  have  man}-  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter, but  they  arc  not  insurmountable.  If  our  government  will  deign  to  foster  that 
Colony,  a  very  short  time  will  suffioe,  to  render  it  of  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  independent  of  home  considerations.  In  the  tobacco  trade 
we  can  have  no  rivals.  Tho  North  and  the  South  are  deeply  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  sable  Colony.  The  North  will  find  a  vent  for  her  surplus  manufac- 
tures, and  the  South  a  home  and  a  refuge  for  a  portion  of  its  pu])ulation,  which 
every  good  citizen  must  wish  to  see  speedily  transferred  tliither-  I  mean  the  fr«c 
colored  population  of  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  tran.^portatinn  is  bv  many  per- 
eoni  of  intelligence  deemed  an  in^^rmountable  barrier.  Avarice  brought  Ihcm 
here'  Shall  we  mako  tho  painful  admission,  that  that  vice,  »o  far  exccedt  the 
■CTttbined  virtues  ef  a  Christian  eommuitj  as  to  render  its  deeds  irrevocable' 
No,  Sir;  it  i»  in  the  power  of  the  American  people,  with  a  due  understaudinj  of 
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the  oar,  uiiJ  wl'  llie  iiiuiiiiiluJc  cf  ihc  olijccl,  to  ilV.rt  iiiucli  by  3  iiiiiultttiii^oii* 
inotrnicut.  'I'lic  abolilioii  ol'aluvury  i>  iiol  siijip.jiii'd.  I  uiii  fi  '.'\  unarc  ol'iu  {>rck- 
fut  iui)iiaciicability  —  but  allow  mo  to  make  a  ruutrh  calculutioii  aa  iu  t)u-  l(.'a^illilit]r 
o  removing  the  free  colori-il  |ico|ilo  ol'ihe  twi-iity-four  States,  from  this  country  lo 
Liberia— tliut  population  1  will  u^^unle  at  SUO.O'lOsouls,  rcquirini^  COOt-bipt;  lo  trans- 
port thiiii,  men,  women  and  chililren — 5<bl)UiJ  is  a  sum  for  wliicli  a  ship  coiupeteiit 
to  the  voyage  can  be  cliarti-red.  Thus  we  have  a  sum  of  )i>3,tO'J,000,  an  amount 
t>f  money  requisite  to  disburd^-n  ourselves  aild  found  a  Christian  empire  in  Africa. 
After  the  payment  of  the  National  debt,  to  what  niore  hailowi  d  purpose,  and  more 
t )  the  glory  of  the  United  Stales,  could  a  surplus  revenue  bj  ajiplied?  Could 
that  object  be  ellVcl.'d,  graJiiui  emancipation  would  probably  follow,  in  the  State* 
of  Delaware,  IVIaryla;id  a.id  Virginia,  upon  cjiidition  of  transplantation  in  Africa. 
The  corn-growing  States,  relieved  from  that  »yst<'Ui  which  has  brought  their  pro.s- 
pcrity  to  so  low  an  ebb,  we  would  again  see  them  rivalling  with  their  superior 
climate,  the  industry  and  productiveness  of  the  North. 

Each  individual  State,  I  have  shown,  is  interested  in  the  successful  colonization 
of  Liberia.  If  their  couibined  energies  could  be  brought  to  operate  with  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  how  much  longer  would  the  diflicilty  under  which  we  lubor,  be 
deemed  insurmouutabU  ?  That  liberal  and  enlightened  views  on  this  question  are 
now  being  indulged  I  am  gratified  to  find,  and  I  sincerely  hope  the  warraebt  expec- 
tations of  the  friends  of  your  Society  may  be  fully  realized. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  i:c.  &c. 

AVILLIAM  A.   WEAVnil. 


Captain  Alids'  Letter. 

WASHtscros,  Fib.  10,  1S32, 
Diar  Sir:  Having  just  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colony  of  Liberia, 
to  which  place  I  wentas  master  of  the  Schooner  ^Margaret  Mercer,  and  where  I  re- 
mained thirteen  days,  during  which  time  I  was  daily  ou  shore,  and  carefully  ob 
icrved  the  state  of  affairs,  and  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  ])eople,  1  venture 
to  state  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  prospects  of  the  Colony.  On 
the  14th  December  I  arrived,  and  on  the  loth  went  on  shore,  and  was  received  in 
the  most  polite  and  friendly  manner  by  the  Governor,  Dr.  Mechlin,  who  introduced 
roc  to  the  ministers  and  principal  inhabitants.  All  the  Colonists  appeared  to  be  in 
good  health.  All  my  expectations  in  regard  to  the  aspect  of  things,  the  health, 
harmony,  order,  contentment,  industry,  and  general  prc^'perity  of  the  settlers,  were 
more  than  realized.  There  are  about  two  hundred  buildiugs  in  the  town  of  Mon- 
rovia, extending  along  the  Cape  Mjntserado,  not  far  from  a  mile  and  a  quarter. — 
Most  of  these  are  good  substantial  houses  and  stores,  (the  first  story  of  many  of 
them  being  of  stone,)  and  some  of  them  handsome,  spacious,  painted,  and  with  Ve- 
nitian  blinds.  Nothing  struck  me  m  more  remarkable  than  the  great  superiority,  in 
intelligence,  manners,  conversation,  dress,  aud  general  appearance  in  every  re.^pect, 
of  the  people  over  their  colored  brethren  in  America.  So  much  was  1  pleased  with 
what  I  saw,  that  1  observed  to  the  peojilc,  should  I  make  a  true  report,  it  would 
hardly  be  credited  in  the  United  Slates.  Among  all  that  I  conversed  with,  I  did 
not  find  a  discontented  person,  or  hear  one  express  a  desire  to  return  to  America.  I 
oaw  no  intemperance,  nor  did  I  hear  a  profane  word  uttered  by  any  one.  Being  a 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  on  Christmas  day  I  preached  both  in  the  Alcthodist  and 
Baptist  Churrh,  to  full  and  attentive  ccngrsgaticni  cf  from  three  to  fcur  hondred 
p«rsoni  in  ea'h    I  kn"w  of  no  place  whrr?  th?  Sabbath  oppcir*  to  hr  m"rc  respected 


tt«ii  lu  Mj:iriTi«.  1  w««  jlaJ  lo  tic  tlioi  ihe  Cubniitl  A'cnt  or  Oovrruor  is  acjti- 
st.Mit  attoniliuit  Oil  Divine  .iiTvicc,  ami  a|>p(<ars  dcitirouM  of  protnntiup  the  moral  and 
rolinious  wclfan-  of  tin*  pooplo.  Most  oftlio  scttlrrs  sppcnr  to  be  rapidly  acquiring 
property;  ami  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  doini;  better  for  thenuelvcs  and  tlieir  children 
in  Liberia,  tiian  they  could  <lo  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Coultl  the  free  people  of 
color  in  this  conntry  but  see  the  real  condition  of  their  brethren  who  have  seltii  d  in 
Africji,  I  am  pcr:<uaded  they  wonld  require  no  other  motive  to  iinluce  them  to  emi- 
grate.    Thi»  is  my  decided  and  del iborate  judgment. 

Very  reppcrtfiilly,  sir,  your  friend  and  servant, 

WILLIA.M  AHRLS. 
P    S.     I  have  several  times  dined  with  the  Colonists,  and  1  think  no  better  tobies 
could  be  set  in  any  part  of  the  world.       We  had  cTery  thing  that  heart  could  de- 
sire, of  meats,  and  fish,  and  fowls,  and  rcgctablcs,  and  wines,  &c.  &c. 


(     B.     ) 

Office  of  the  American  Colonization  Socidi/, 
Washington,  Mat  18,  1826. 

At  a  special  meetinp  of  the  Hoard  of  Manapers  of  the  American  Colo- 
nlraiion  Society,  tlic  dlg-est  of  tlic  laws  and  tiic  plan  of  civil  government 
for  Liberia,  as  adopted  hy  the  agents  of  this  Society,  hax  ing  been  read 
and  considered,  it  was,  on   motion, 

Resolved,  1  hat  the  Board  of  Managers,  considering  tlie  satisfactory  in- 
formation afforded  by  recent  accounts  from  the  Colony,  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  plan  of  tite  civil  government  tiiereof,  as  established  by 
llieir  Agents  in  August  last,  and  seeing  therein  reason  to  re-consider  their 
instructions  to  tlie  Agent  of  the  29lh  of  December,  1824,  now  approve 
of  the  principles  in  that  form  of  government,  and  give  their  sanction  to 
the  same. 

Rrtolved,  That  the  digest  of  the  laws  be  referred  to  a  Committee  to 
examine  the  same,  and  compare  them  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
1820,  and  report  to  the  next  stated  meeting. 


Wabbixbtox,  Mat  2.3,  1825. 

At  a  meeting  of  tl>e  Hoard  of  Managers,  this  day,  tlie  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  meeting,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  adopted: — 

Retolved,  That  the  Board,  havinn^  considered  the  digest  of  the  laws  now 
in  force  in  the  Colony  uf  Liberia,  dated  August  19,  1824,  as  prepared  by 
the  .\gent,  do  approve  the  sane,  and  declare  tlie  sime  to  be,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  law  of  the  Colony,  adding  thereto  the  following:  In 
case  of  fadure  to  find  recognisance  for  good  behaviour,  when  recjuired, 
the  person  so  failing  shall  be  :<ubjectcd  to  such  labor  on  tiie  public  works, 
or  other  penalty  as  the  Agent  bIuII  prescribe,  until  he  bhall  find  rccogni- 
b 
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zaiice,    or  tlie   ol'jcct  lur  which  it    v.  us  rei^uired  of  li'mi  sh^ll   liare   bccri 
jtiisMercd. 

In  :i)l  cases  of  br.nishiiient,  w  liere  the  banisheJ  person  has  no  lieir  «:« 
the  (.'olony,  the  land  liehl  by  liim  ahull  revert  to  the  Colony. 

liex'Avcd,  Thut  this  declaraiioii  of  the  law  of  the  Colony,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  annul  or  impair  any  rejjulations  wliich  the  Agent,  under  his 
constituiionaT  aiiiliority,  may  have  seen  fit  to  establish  subsequent  to  the 
above  d:iie  of  Auj^ust  19,  1B24. 

lieiolveJ,  That  the  Resident  Agent  cause  to  be  printed  two  thousand 
copies  of  il)«  Constitution,  ^overnmoit,  and  laws,  of  the  Colony  of  Libe- 
ria, as  cstablislicd  by  this  Board  at  ANashing'ton,  23d  May,  1&25. 

JAMES  LAUKIK,  Jcling  Presidtut, 
It.  I{.  UtULKT,  licsidenl  Ji^enl. 


CONSTITUTION 

For  the  gGvernmcnt  of  the  African  Colomj  at  Liberia. 

AuTicLE  I.  All  persons  born  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  held  br 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  Liberia,  in  Aflica,  or  removing' 
there  to  reside,  shall  be  ^'f^:e,  and  entitled  to  all  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  are  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Articlk  H.  'i'he  Colonization  Society  shall,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  rules  as  they  may  think  fit  for  the  government  of  the  settlement, 
until  they  shall  withdraw  their  Agents  and  leave  the  settlers  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  themselves. 

AnricLE  III.  'l"he  Societ\  's  Agents  shall  compose  a  IJoard,  to  determine 
all  questions  relative  to  the  go\crnment  of  the  settlement,  shall  decidfe 
all  tiisputes  between  individuals,  and  shall  exercise  all  judicial  powers, 
except  such  at  they  shall  delegate  to   Justices  of  the  Peace. 

AuTicLE  IV.  The  Agents  shall  appoint  all  officers  not  appointed  by  the 
Managers,  necessary  for  the  good  order  and  government  for  the  settle- 
ment. 

AiiTicLE  V.  There  shall  be  no  slavery  in  the  settlement. 

Auticle  \\,  The  common  law,  as  in  force  and  modified  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  applicabU  to  the  situation  of  the  People,  shall  be  in  force  ii> 
the  settlement. 

Arti'  Lt  \  II.  Kvery  settler  coming  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  j  ears,  and 
those  now  of  age,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution- 

Article  VIII.  In  cases  of  necessity,  where  no  rule  has  been  made  by 
the  Hoard  of  .Managers,  the  Agents  are  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
rules  and  regulations,  of  which  they  shall,  by  the   first  opportunity,  in- 
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form  tlie  RjAnl  or  llieir  upprdlial'.un;  .iiul  \hcy  wii;»ll  continue  in  force, 
>iiUil  \hc  Itonrtl  sliall  send  out  tlicir  decision  Mpoi\  them. 

AuricLv;  IX.  Tliis  constitution  is  not  to  interffre  witli  tlie  jurisdiction, 
rij^lits,  and  claims,  of  the  Apcnts  of  tlie  Unite*'  States,  over  the  cajitured 
Africans  nnd  otliers,  under  their  care  and  control,  so  lonp  as  they  sliall 
reside  within  tl»e  limits  of  t lie  settlement. 

AnricLL  X.  No  alteration  shall  he  made  in  this  Constitution,  except  hy 
an  unanimous  consent  of  all  present,  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Hoard  of 
^lanagers,  or  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  members  present  at  two  suc- 
-cessive  meetings  of  the  IJoard  of  Managers. 


The  Board  received  from  the  Colonial  Agent,  Mr.  Ashmnn,  early  in  last 
year,  a  plan  of  Government,  exhibiting  several  deviations  from  the  form 
nketclK-d  in  1824,  but  in  its  principles  the  same  These  deviations  Mr.  Ash- 
mun  remarks, "have  grown  grudunlly  out  of  the  altered  and  improving  slate 
of  the  Colony,  and  are  neither  the  offspring  of  a  rash  spirit  of  ex|)eriment, 
nor  have  they  been  made  without  evident  necessity."  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Managers,  October  22d,  1828,  it  was  <letermined  to  considei' 
the  revised  Constitution  or  form  of  Government,  submitted  by  Mr.  Ash- 
raun,  and  after  due  deliberation,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  as  modified  by  the  Colonial  Agent,  Mr. 
Ashmun,  and  as  now  in  operation,  be  hei  eby  adoptecL 

PLAN  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT    FOR  THE  COLONY  OF  LIBERIA. 

The  necesshy  of  a  mild,  just,  and  efficient  civil  Government,  for  the 
preservation  of  individual  and  political  rights  among  any  people,  and  the 
advancement  of  true  prosperity,  induces  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society  to  adopt,  after  mature  consideration,  the 
following  system  of  Government,  for  the  proper  regulation  of  public  af- 
fairs in  the  Colony  of  Liberia. 

Abtiple  I.  The  .Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  resident 
in  the  Jjolony,  possesses  within  the  same,  sovereign  powei",  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  the  decisiona 
of  the  Board. 

AnTHi,E  H.  All  male  colored  people,  who  have  subscribed  the  oat!»  to 
support  the  Conshlution,  and  drawn,  and  not  forfeited  lands  in  the  Colo- 
ny, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for,  and  be  eligible  to  tlie  civil  offices  of  the 
Colony. 

Ahticlf.  III.  The  Civil  Officers  of  the  Colony  shall  be  appointed  an- 
nually: and  the  polls  for  the  general  annual  election  of  the  Colony,  shall 
be  opened  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  August,  and  conti-iuc  open  not  more 
than  three,  nor  less  than  two  successive  days,  in  the  diflerent  Settlements. 
F.lections  sliull  be  organized  by  the  SheriH',  by  tin.'  appoiutnient  in  each 
^etllemout,  of  a  President,   two  Judges,  and  two  Clerks. 
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i^'.iricLk;  I\  .  Tliti  Colonial  Ofliceru  eligiole  by  the  annual  SLft'i-age  of 
the  freelioIilt-Ts,  in  wliich  t!ic  Agent  has  ilie  right  to  interpose  his  nepa- 
live,  assiifning  to  llie  voters  in  lime  lo  renew  the  ciioice  at  the  same  dec- 
tion,  liis  reason  for  such  interposition,  are  Jor  t'le  Colony,  a  Vice-Agent, 
two  Counsellors,  a  Iligli  SheriH',  a  Register,  an  I  a  Treasurer:  anil  for 
each  n\  the  setllenienis  consisting  of  not  less  than  sixty  families,  two 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  two  Commissioners  to  form  u  IJoard  of 
Heallli,  anil  two  Censors. 

Article  v.  The  Vice-Agent  shall  be  a-Jmitted  to  the  counsil  of  the 
Agent  in  all  importai\t  matters;  and  sliall  express  an  opinion  on  all  ques- 
tions submitted  to  his  consideration.  He  shall  aid  the  Agent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  various  duties,  and  in  the  support  and  execution  of  the  laws; 
and  in  the  event  of  the  Agent's  absence,  or  sickness,  the  Vice-Agent 
shall  become  the  General  Superintendent  of  Public  Affairs. 

Article  VI.   The  Vice-Agent  with  two  Counsellors,  shall  constitute  a 
council;  who  shall  meet  when  questioned  by  the  Agent,  to  deliberate  on 
the  interests  of  the  Colony,   and  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  their  secu-  ' 
rity  and  advancement. 

The  Vice-.\gent  shall  also  advise  with  the  other  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, on  any  subjects  connected  with  the  general  welfare,  as  often  as  he 
shall  think  it  proper;  and  report  the  result  to  the  Agent  if  proper,  or  act 
upon  the  same,  in  case  of  his  absence. 

Article  VII.  The  duty  of  the  Counsellors  shall  be,  to  aid  the  Agent, 
or  \'ice-.\gent,  with  their  advice  and  counsel,  on  subjects  relating  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Colony,  whenever  thereto  requested  by  either. 

Article  VIII.  Tlie  High  Sheriff  shall,  either  by  himself  or  his  depu- 
ties, aid  in  the  organization  of  elections;  act  as  Marshal  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Colony,  execute  all  processes,  judgments,  and  commands 
of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  perform,  generally,  the  services  required  of 
the  same  Officer,  by  the  common  laws  of  Kngland  ami  the  United  States. 
Article  IX.  The  Secretary  of  the  Colony  shall  take  charge  of,  and 
carefully  keep  all  the  papers,  records,  and  archives  of  the  Colony,  gene- 
rally; shall  attend  and  exactly  record  the  doings  of  the  Agent  in  Council; 
shall  publish  all  the  ordinances,  and  legal  enactments  of  the  Government; 
publish  Government  notices;  issue  the  Agent's  orders,  civil,  militar},  and 
juillcial,  to  the  proper  functionaries;  deliver  a  fair  copy  of  Government 
papers  necessary  to  be  recorded  to  the  Register  of  the  Colony;  and  man- 
age its  internal  correspondence  on  the  part,  and  under  the  directions  of 
the  Agent. 

Article  X.  The  Register  shall  record  all  documents  and  instruments 
relating  lo  the  security,  and  title  of  public  or  individual  property; 
Government  grants;  patents;  licences;  contracts  and  commissions;  and  all 
other  papers  which  are  properly  a  matter  of  record,  and  to  which  the 
Govenimtnt  of  the  Colony  shall  be  a  pnrty. 


Kver/  volume  uf  roc«r>is  wliea  completeJ,  «huli  be  dt:!ivere<l  b/  ihe 
Kfpistcr,  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Colony,  for  preservation,  among'  the 
archives  of  tl»e  Colony. 

AuTicLi;  XI.  I'he  'rrcasitror  of  the  Colony  siuill  receive  and  safely 
keep  :i!l  the  monies,  and  public  securities  required  by  law,  or  the  judjj- 
nieiit  of  courts,  to  be  deposited  in  the  public  I'reasury,  and  siiall  deliver 
up,  .111(1  p;»y  over  the  same,  only  by  a  requisition  sig-iied  l)y  the  Agent,  or 
\'ice  A{fent  of  the  Colony;  to  whom  he  shall  render  a  statement  of  the 
public  finances  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  annual  election  of  the  Co- 
lony. 

.\nTicLK  XII.  The  Commissioners  of  Ag-riculture  shall  report,  and 
serve  as  the  org'an  of  the  (government,  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
Agriculture  of  the  Colony. 

The  Commissioners  composing  the  Hoard  of  Health,  shall  report,  and 
serve  as  the  organ  of  the  Government,  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  Colony;  shall  ascertain  the  proper  objects  of  medical  atten- 
tion; report  nuisances  prejudicial  to  the  public  health,  direct  their  re- 
moval; and  make  themseh  es  generall)  active  in  diminishing  the  sulTer- 
ings  a:id  dangers  of  the  settlers  caused  by  sickness. 

Each  of  these  Committees  shall  record,  for  the  future  use  of  the  Colo- 
ny all  important  observations  and  facts  relating  to  the  subjects  of  their 
charge. 

AiiTicLE  XIII.  The  two  Censors  shall  act  as  conservators  of  the  pub- 
lie  morals,  and  promoters  of  the  public  industry;  and  be  obliged  to  all  the 
duties,  and  invested  with  all  the  legal  powers,  on  whatever  relates  to  the 
public  morals  and  industry,  which  are  lawfully  required  of,  and  possessed 
by  grand  jurore,  in  such  parts  of  the  United  States  as  recognize  such 
auxiliaries  to  their  magistracy. 

It  shall  be  the  special  duly  of  these  officers  to  ascertain  in  what  way 
every  person,  in  their  proper  districts,  acquires  a  livelihood;  to  report 
or  present  idlers;  detect  vicious  or  suspected  practices;  and  present  for 
legal  investigation  and  cure,  every  actual  or  probable  evil,  growing  out 
of  the  immoralities,  either  of  a  portion  of  the  conimunity,  or  of  individuals. 
AnxirLF.  XIV.  The  Judiciary  of  thu  Colony  shall  consist  of  the  Agent 
and  a  competent  number  of  Justices  of  the  peace,  created  by  his  appoint- 
ment. The  Justices  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  cases  aflecling  the 
peace,  an  1  of  all  crimi.nal  cases  within  the  definition  of  /lelit  larceny,  and 
all  actions  of  debt  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars.  In  the  court  of  Month- 
ly Sessions,  whether  acting  as  a  court  of  law,  or  a  court  of  equity,  the 
Agent  or  \'icc-.\gcnt  shall  preside,  and  the  Justices  be  his  associates. 

The  court  of  Monthly  .Sessions  sliall  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  all 
actions  of  debt,  in  which  the  amount  in  litigation  shall  exceetl  twenty 
dollarsi  and  in  criminal  causes  above  the  degree  of  petit  larceny;  and  shall 
have  np;)rllatc  j  iiivl  e'ioTi  in  all  ti.il  causes  «lj  ilsojvtr. 
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Tba  rcquli.ts  rmniUer  of  Cuniit«iL»!c«  for  llie  Colony  uliall  Ue  appuiiitei 
by  tlie  Apent  annually. 

A  Clerk  and  a  Crier  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  slmll  also  be  appointed  \>y 
the  said  Co'irt,  annuall) . 

An  Auctioneer,  wlio  shall  conduct  all  auction  sales  except  those  of  the 
SherilVand  Constables,  in  pursuance  of  the  judi^menl  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Colony,  ihall  also  be  created  by  annual  ap[)ointment  of  the  Aj^ent. 

A  Store  Keeper,  Librarian,  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  to  be  a[>poinled 
by  the  Ag^ent,  shall  be  respected  and  obeyed  in  matters  belonging  to 
their  respective  functions,  as  officers  of  the  Cohiny. 

[nstructors  in  all  public  schools  having  the  sanction  of  a  public  charter, 
or  participating  in  any  degree  in  the  public  funds,  shall  be  appointed  and 
employed  by  the  regular  school  committees  of  the  Colony,  but  with  the 
Agent's  approbation  and  concurrence. 

All  Custom,  Port,  Infirmary,  Medical,  Cuard  and  Police  officers,  not 
appointed  by  the  Managers  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  whose  ser- 
vices are  required  and  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  together  with 
the  public  Measurers,  Inspectors,  and  Appraisers,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Agent  of  the  Colony. 

AuTicLE  XV.  The  Militia  of  the  Colony,  shall  consist  wholly  of  such 
uniformed  Volunteer  Corps  as  shall  obtain  charters  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony;  of  which  charters,  the  following  shall  be  fundamen- 
tal articles: 

1st.  That  the  Corps  shall  always  comply  with  any  requisitions  for 
their  services,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  made  by  the  executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony. 

2nd.  That  the  Corps  shall  ever  preserve  and  hold  themselves  and  their 
arms  and  equipments  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  actual  service,  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

ord.     'I'liat  the  Officers  be  commissioned  by  the  Agent;  and 

4thly.  That  they  shall  muster,  parade,  and  serve  in  the  line  of  the 
Colony,  under  general  Officers,  when  thereto  required  by  the  executive 
Government. 

General  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Agent;  and  wlicn  especial 
reasons  do  not  forbid,  shall  be  taken  from  the  Officers  of  the  several 
Corps,  and  promoted  according  to  lank,  and  the  seniority  of  their  com- 
missions. 

All  Military  Officers   and  delinquencies,  shall   be   tried  by  a   General 
Court   Martial,  to   be   composed,  except   the   officers   aiul    Guards  of  the 
Court,  of  Commissioned  Officers;  and  to  sit  quarterly. 
A   correct  copy. 

.T.   AS II MUX. 

[For  a  digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  sec  the  Appendix  of  the 
Tw'irtb  Ripo»-i,  pag'c  "8  ] 
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Uxtractx  fruiit  a  Painphltl,  cntitUJ  "licjleilions  on  ihe  cauae*  whUk 
led  to  the  formatiou  of  the  Colonization  Society,  with  their  prob- 
abia  rcxultn.'      By  .M  attiikw  Carf.y,  Escj. 

Increase  of  the  coloured  p(>j)ulati(.n. 
Suuth  Carolina  is  tbc  State  which  is  more  parliculurly  iiiteri-stcd  in  the  »uc- 
ooks  of  the  Colonization  Society  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  cTC'iit  per- 
haps Louiiiana — 89  these  arc  the  only  two  States  in  which  the  ilare  population  ex- 
coedt  the  whites — and  the  increase  of  the  foriiier  has  been  in  u  coiisiderably  greal- 
•r  ratio  than   that  of  tlic  whites. 

la  1790,  the  number  of  slaves  in  South  Carolina  was  -  131,1'il 

theslavi--, 107 .0'M 

In  \^'M,  the  whiti-.s, 2:^  ,>^'H 

the  slaves,       -.-.---.         3lo,5()ij 

Thus  it  ajipears  that  while  the  slaves  nearly  trebled  their  numbers  in  forty 
Tears,  the  whites  were  only  doubled. 

The  relative  situation  of  the  whites  and  the  blacks,  East  of  the  IJluc  I'id^e,  iu 
Virginia,  iu  1790  and  1830,  as  stated  in  a  memorial  lately  presented  to  the  Irgisla- 
ture  of  that  State,  places  the  subject  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  By  this  statement, 
it  appears  that  the  blacks  have  in  forty  years  rained  on  the  whites  not  less  than 
106,176,  beinjf  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  present  number  of  whites  in  that  section  of 
country!  To  render  this  result  still  more  a|>palling,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  du- 
rinij  this  period,  the  shipment  of  slaves,  from  that  portion  of  Virginia,  to  the  more 
(outhern  States,  had  been  carried  to  an  enormous  extent. 

Ky  the  census  of  1790,  there  were  whites — 

East  of  the  Blue  Rid:;e,  -  .  -  .  .        314,523 

There  were  of  blacks,  .....         28!), 425 


Majority  of  whites,    -  -  -  .  .  25,098r 

In  ISOO,  there  were  blacks,     -  -  -  -  .  339,393 

there  were  whites,  .  -  -  -  .  330, 2S9 

Majority  of  blacks,     -  -  -  -  ,  3,104 


In  1*10,  there  were  blacks,     .....         3H6,942 
there  were   whites,  -  -  .  .         33y,.i53 

Majority  of  blacks,     ...  .  48,389 


In  1''20,  there  were  blacks,     .  -  -  .  .        413,92S 

there  were  whites,  .....         348,873 

Majority  of  black?,     -  -  -  -  .  65,055 

In  1830,  there  were  blacks,     .  -  .  -  . 

there  were  whites,    ----- 

Majority  of  blacks,     -----  81,078 

The  foUowinc;  tabic  exhibits  the  increase  of  the  free  coloured  people  in  the  rai- 
ted States,  from  the  year  1790  to   the  present  time: 

In  1790,         o0,4i| In   I'^^O,        233,530 

1800,       110,073 1«^30,         319,467 

1810,       188,465 

The  number  of  slaves. 

In  1790,       6,97,697 In  jSSO,     2,010,Rr7 

Heiiij  a  multiplication  almost  three-fold. 
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Th;  (Ji»jiir<iljf  ol  iucrctt»e  ol"  iLc  wLite  uud  coIdimI  poijulalioii,  iu  iLo  live  uri;^iuBl 
■lave  Suies,  dosiTTo*  attcutiou. 


1790.               |[             lb30.               1 

VVhii.s.  1  Slave,,.   | 

Whites. 
291,093 
694,327 
474,433 

257,>>78 
296,614 

.Slaves 

Maryland, 
Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Gi-orgia, 

20S,649 
442,117 

2SS,204 

13!J,1S1 

52,936 

1,122.137 

103,03b 
202,627 
100,572! 
107 ,09 1 i 
29,264 

102,S7H 
469,724 
246,462 
315,665 
217,470 

633,590 

2,012,457 

1,352.199 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  whites,  iu  40  years,  increased  but  about  scvonfy-nine 
per  Cent.;  while  the  slaves  increased  one  hundred  and  twelve.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  whites  increased  but  sixty  four  per  cent.;  while  the  slaves  increased  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five.  The  number  of  slaves  in  Maryland  has  decreased,  partly  by 
manumissions,  and  partly  by  the  shipment  of  slaves  to  the  more  Southern  States, 
both  of  which  have  taken  place  iu  that  State  on  a  large  scale.  The  free  coloured 
poi.ulation  of  that  State,  in  1790,  was  only  8,042,  whereas,  in  1830,  it  was  52,942, 
It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population,  generally. 
The  total  number  of  coloured  people,  free  and  slaves,  in  the  Uiiited  Stale* 

In  1790  was 757,173 

1800 1,006,921 

ISIO 1,377  780 

1S20 1,771,658 

1830 2,330,039 

It  is  well  worth  serious  consideration,  what  will  probably  be  the  extent  of  this 
population,  iu  forty  years,  at  the  same  ratio  of  increase  as  took  place  in  the  last  tea 
years. 

In  1840  -         .         .  ■ 3,045,504 

1850 4,111,430      , 

18&) 5,549,435 

1870 7,491,737 

This  is  no  fanciful  calculation,  the  sport  of  a  lively  imagination.  It  is  grounded 
on  the  actual  ratio  of  increase  that  took  place  from  the  census  of  1820  to  that  of 
of  1830,  viz:  35  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  without  tl.c  most 
serious  alarm,  and  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  and 
that  there  is  an  imperious  necessity  of  making  an  effort  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
dangers  with  which  it  is  pregnant. 

V'arious  statemenfci  have  been  given  of  the  expense  of  the  passage  of  emigrants  to 
Liberia — 16,  20,  and  26  dollars — 12  or  13  dollars  for  their  maintenitnce  at  Monrovia 
for  a  year — children  from  10  to  12  years  of  age  are  taken  at  half  price — and  below 
two  years,  free  of  charge.  There  has  hitherto  been  considerable  disadvantage 
from  the  size  of  many  of  the  vessels,  and  the  small  number  of  emigrants  that  went 
in  some  of  them.  It  is  believed,  if  the  business  wcra  carried  on,  upon  a  scale  com- 
)itensurate  with  its  importance,  and  in  Tessels  of  an  improved  construction,  that 
the  passage  might  be  reduced  to  15  dollars;  and  that  the  expense  of  maintaining 
emigrants  at  Liberia  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  Colo- 
ny, by  which  those  who  are  able  to  work,  may  procure  employment  at  once,  and 
thus  support  themselves.  I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  by  which  it  appears 
that  of  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  in  one  vessel,  only  seven  were 
u!»jrpJoy«d  '.»  tec  or  fwelre  days.     Mrreerer,  as  th*  beaefit*  t-i  the  plan  t*  the 
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<Miii;;iaiils  ln-fuiiu-  iiioic  ;;riicr.vlly  known,  it  is  fairlv  |ilrMiiiiabli-  tlial  iiliuibtT'- 
of  tho  iv)louri-il  po(>j)li',  will)  li.ivo  niuniis,  will  cmis;r;iti!  at  their  own  ox|>lmisc;  and 
that  iiiiiiir  hoiicTolcnt  riti/fns  will,  :(m  has  nirrady  bn-n  done  in  varioun  instances, 
ilfl'ray  the  (ta'S'tapc  nl"  their  slaves.  Ail  these  riministunoes  will  tend  to  diminish 
the  i>uhlic  bnnlens.  'I'akini;  these  considerations  into  view,  it  cjinnot  be  denied, 
that,  to  aTerag;e  the  whole,  vonni;  and  old,  al  'Jo  dollars,  cannot  be  far  from  the 
Irnth. 

The  iiiciease  is  about  .'!  1--  per  cent.  jxT  annum.  On  tin'  jircscnt  population  it  i( 
ei|nal  to  about  75  or  .'<fl,()Ol),  annually.  ]f  it  were  intended  to  keep  this  population 
to  its  present  .standard,  it  would  retpiire  !js'2,()00,00()  annually.  I5nt  we  will  con- 
fine ourselves  to  an  eiiiignition  of  .")(), 000,  which  would  require  ^p  1 ,200,000;  or  even 
2"),0i)0,  which  would  require  about  :f{;(iOO,0W).  Any  of  these  emigrations  would 
greatly  mitigate  the  public  danger.  The  suius  are  large,  and  would  require  con- 
siderable sacrifices.  IJut  was  any  great  object  ever  attained  without  great  nacrifi- 
ces?  We  were  able,  in  a  comparatively  feeble  state,  to  rai.se  iff;  100,000,000  in  a 
year  and  a  half,  for  the  support  of  a  war,  and  our  rerenue  has  for  years  been 
from  '23  to  '27,IKX),0;M)  of  dollars.  The  direct  tax  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1S15  was  !J5"30,l)."iS,  and  of  Virginia  $;73'',03tj,  which  was  paid  without  any 
oppression  of  the  citizens  of  cither.  And  surely  with  an  overflowing  treasury,  if 
reason  and  common  sense  hare  fair  play,  it  would  not  be  very  difhcultto  procare  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  if  such  an  amendment  bo  necessary,  which  is 
much  doubted  by  many  of  our  citizens,  authorising  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  ne- 
cerisary  for  tliis  purpose,  to  be  ratified,  according  to  the  term*  of  the  constitution, 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States.  And  never  did  a  nation  appropriate  money  for  a 
more  valuable  purpose. 

There  are  twelve  non-slave-holding  States.  There  can  be  no  doid)t  that  these 
would  ratify  such  an  amendment;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  conviction  in  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  of  the  dangers  that  menace  the  country  from 
this  source,  their  immediate  concurrence  might  be  calculated  on,  and  the  consent 
of  one  more  would  probably  be  had  in  a  year  or  twof  as  the  subject  came  to  be  more 
fully  discussed,  and  of cunsecpiencc  better  understood. 


Manumias'ions. 

Among  the  most  promising  and  encouraging  circumstance,'(  .ntfending  the  career  of 
this  .Six;iety,  are  the  numerous  manumissions  that  have  taken  place  in  almost  all 
the  slave  States,  with  the  express  condition  of  the  freed  men  being  sent  to  Liberia. 

These  manumissions  have  occurred  on  a  scale  that  the  most  sanguine  friends 
of  the  scheme  could  not  have  antici|iated.  Entire  families  hare  been  blest  with 
their  freedom,  from  the  most  pure  motives,  a  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  im- 
morality of  slavery — and  in  many  cases,  ample  j>rovision  has  b<-en  made  for  the 
expense  of  their  passage,  and  in  some  for  their  supjiort  in  Liberia.  They  have 
been  thus  released  from  the  deba»em<'nt  and  degradation  of  slavery,  and  sent  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  partake  of  all  the  happiness  that  freedom  and  the 
certainty  of  enjoying  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  can  inspire. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  cases  of  this  kiixl   that  have  occurred. — 

Some  of  them  must  be  recorded,  that  the  acts,  and  the  names  of  the  parties,  where 

known,   may  have  the  applause  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and,  what  is  of  more 

conseqtience,  that  they  laay  serve  nn  litirauli  tuotliert  to  follow  the  noble  example. 

(\ 
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A  lady  near  Chailcstowii,  Va.  libcraltil  all  her  s'avfs,  ton  in  uuuibor,  to  be 
«i*iit  to  Liberia,  and  Bioreovcr  purcliasod  two  whose  tttiuilics  were  ainung  her 
slaves.     For  the  one  she  ;jave  ^^oO,  and  for  the  other  ,';;-3jO. 

The  late  Wiu.H.  Fit/.hui^h  bciiueathed  their  IVei'doni  to  all  his  slaves,  altera 
certain  lixed  period,  and  ordered  that  their  expenses  .should  be  paid  to  whatsoev- 
er place  they  shonid  think  proper  to  go.  And,  "as  an  encouragement  to  them  to 
enHg;rate  tt  the  American  Colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where,"  adds  the  will, 
"1  believe  their  happiness  will  be  more  juinianently  secured,  I  desire  not  only 
that  the  expenses  of  their  emigration  be  ptiid,  but  lliat  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  shall 
be  paid  to  each  one  so  emigrating  on  his  or  her  ar;  ival  in  Africa." 

David  Shriver,  of  Frederick  co.  Maryland,  ordered  by  his  will,  that  all  his 
slaves,  thirty  in  number,  should  be  emancipated,  and  that  proper  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young  in  n.ading,  writii.g  and  arithmetic,  and  in  some  art  or  trade  by  which 
they  might  acquire  the  mi-ans  of  support. 

Col.  Smith,  an  old  revolutionary  oliicer,  of  Sussex  co.  Va.  ordered  in  his  will, 
tliat  all  his  slaves,  seventy  or  eighty  in  number,  should  be  emancipated,  and  be- 
queathed upwards  of  $5000  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting  them  to  Liberia. 

Patsey  Morris,  of  Louisa  co.  Va.  directed  by  will,  that  all  her  slaves,  sixteen  in 
number,  should  be  emancipated,  mid  left  ;~;500  to  fit  them  out,  and  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  passage. 

Tho  schooner  Randolph,  which  sailed  from  Georgetown,  S.  C.  had  on  board  20 
slaves  liberated  by  a  benevolent  individual  near-  Cheraw. 

Of  105  emigrants  who  sailed  in  the  brig  Doris  from  Baltimore  and  Norfolk,  G'2 
were  emancipated  on  condition  of  being  conveyed  to  Liberia. 

Sampson  David,  late  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  provided  by  will 
that  all  hi;'  slaves,  "22  in  number,  who  are  mostly  young,  should  be  liberated  in 
1840,  or  sooner,  at  his  wife's  decease,  if  she  died  before  that  period. 

Herbert  B.  Elder,  of  Petersburg,  Va.  bequeathed  their  freedom  to  all  his  slaves, 
twenty  in  numbi'r,  with  direcyoiis  that  they  should  be  conveyed  to  Liboria,  by  the 
first  opportunity. 

A  gentleman  (the  late  Dr.  Bradley)  in  Georgia  has  recently  left  49  slaves  free 
on  condition  of  their  removal  to  Liberia. 

In  thi.s,  I  had  almost  said  Divine  work  of  benevolence,  the  Society  of  Friends,  aa 
in  many  other  cases,  have  nobly  distinguished  themselves,  and  assumed  a  promi- 
nent altitude.  They  have,  in  North  Carolina,  liberated  no  less  than  652  slaves, 
whom  they  had  under  their  care,  besides,  as  says  my  authority,  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  children,  hu:>baiids  and  wives,  thai  were  connected  with  them  by  consanguin- 
ity. In  the  performance  of  these  acts  of  benevolence,  they  expended  :g;  12,769. — 
Tlkey  had  remaining  under  their  care,  in  Dec.  1830,  402  slaves,  for  whom  the  same 
arrangements  were  to  be  made. — African  Repository,  Dec.  1830,  page  319. 

It  holds  out  every  encouragement  to  the  Colonization  Society,  that  the  ajqilica- 
tions  for  the  transportation  of  free  negroes  and  slaves  proposed  to  be  emancipated 
on  condition  of  removal  to  Liberia,  far  exceed  its  means.  There  are  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  adjacent  Slates,  from  three  to  four  thousand  of  both  descriptions, 
ready  to  embark,  were  the  Society  in  a  situation  to  send  them  away. 

[In  addition  to  these  instance.s  mentioned  by  Mr.  Carey,  several 
others  niii^lit  be  added,  particularly  that  of  Richard  Bibb,  Eptj. 
of  Kentucky,  w  lio  proposes  to  send  sixty  slaves  to  Liberia — two 
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goiifli'ineii  in  Mi-hOini.  ulio  df^ire  to  scud  olevtMi  slaves — a  lady 
ill  KfiitiR'kv  1 1  111- IS  10 — till-  lU'v.  Joliii  ('.  I)im('ss,  of  Alahania, 
\vlio  intends  j)rt'paiiii<(  all  his  sla\  i\s  for  i-oloiii/.ation — the  Rev. 
AVilliain  I.,  lirockciiiidi^c,  of  Kentucky,  nianuri:ilted  1  I  slaves, 
which  sailed  a  few  weeks  ago  from  New  Orleans — the  Rev.  Wm. 
Jones,  and  Dr.  Stephen  Jones,  of  Kentucky,  have  also  tendered  to 
the  Societv,  all  their  slaves,  amounting  to  38  in  number — and  be- 
sides these,  the  Society  has  received  information  that  many  others 
are  looking  to  Liberia  as  the  ultimate  asylum  of  those  slaves 
whose  interests  are  dear  to  them,  and  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
willing  to  make  almost  any  pecuniary  sacrifice.] 


Tlie  declarations  of  /.c'ij'(.!)7(t/»rcs  and  otlmr  assnnbhd  bodies  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Colon ization  Scheme. 

The  Colonization  Society  has,  by  perseverance  and  by  the  intrinsic  merit  of  its 
ricws,  at  length  "won  golden  oj)inions"  from  the  greater  part  of  the  rtfttion.  The 
Legislatures  of  thirteen  States,  New-IIampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New- Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  Delaw.ire,  Marjiaud,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Tenncjsec,  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  have  passed  resolutions  approving  of  the  object  of  the  Society, 
and  recommending  the  system  of  foreign  colonization.  Eleven  of  those  State."  have 
instructed  their  .Senators,  and  requested  their  Representatives  in  Congrcgs  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  general  government,  measures  for  removing  such  free  persons  of  colour 
as  arc  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Africa.  And  nearly  all  the  ecclesiasti(-al  bodies  in  the 
United  Slates  have,  by  resolutions,  firmly  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the  Society- 
merits  the  consideration  and  favour  of  the  wliole  christian  community,  and  earnest- 
'  ly  recommended  it  to  their  patronage. 


Commerce  and  Productions. 

The  coinmercc  of  Liberia,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  i.s  respectable,  and  increasing  an- 
nually. The  exports  arc  rice,  palm  oil,  ivory,  tortoise  shell,  dye  wood,  gold, 
hides,  wax  and  coffee.  Coffee  and  cotton  grow  spontancouBly.  Indigo  and  the 
sugar  cane  succeed,  and  will  be  cultivated  to  advanlage.  Camwood  is  abundant, 
and  mahogany  grows  at  the  Cape.  The  timber  of  Liberia  in  various  and  durable, 
aud  well  adapted  to  building.  The  imports  consist  of  an  assortment  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Kurope,  the  West  Indies,  and  America.  The  port  of  Monrovia  is  sel- 
dom clear  of  European  and  American  vessels,  loading  or  unloading. 

A  trading  company  has  been  formed  at  .^lonrovia,  with  a  capital  of  iJlOOO;  luid 
an  agreement  ent<Ted  into,  that  no  dividend  shall  be  made  until  the  profits  increaatt 
tJie  capital  to  .'i,20,0(K).     The  stock  has  risen  from  oO  to  75  on  transfer  shares. 

A  colonist,  of  the  name  of  Waring,  had  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  .'jji70,tX)0,  iu 
the  year  18.^0.  The  sales  of  Mr.  Uevauy,  Uie  sherifl",  amounted  to  b<tween  24 
aud  $25,000,  in  1830;  and  his  property  was  worth  about  S'20,000,  made  during 
the  seven  yeari"  in  which  he  has  resided  in  Monrovia. 

The  cominerco  of  the  Colony  during  the  last  year,  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
any  former  year.      Within   that   period    16   vekSeN   visited   the    port,  of  which   "Jl 
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were  Auic'riciUi!>,  ajid  :i  majority  of  (he  reniaiiiiler  Eii?:li>h.     Tlie  i-xporls  amcimtfd 
to  uearly  Dil.dlii)  ilollurs,  and  the    merchuiidise  uiul   pruduco  uii    hand,  aiuuuuicU  lu 

about  -JJ.UH)  dollun. 


Africa  before  the  Irrupt iun  of  Oil-   Barhur'ians. 

Those  who  argiie,  from  the  present  state  of  the  colored  pO|>ulatiou  of  this  couo- 
try,  against  the  prospect  of  a  liigh  degree  of  civilization  in  Africa,  reason  from  ve- 
ry imperfect  data.  Here  the  colored  ])eople  have  lahorcd,  and  still  labor,  iiiidcr 
almost  every  possible  disadvantage.  In  most  of  tlie  southern  states,  slaves  are  de- 
barred from  the  attainment  of  the  slightest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  And  even 
instates  fre«  from  slavery,  the  colored  people  have  little  opportunity  of  cultivation. 
Condemned  by  poverty,  almost  universally,  to  the  lowest  occupations,  they  have 
neither  time  nor  means  to  improve  themselves.  But  they  will  not  suffer  much, 
on  a  fair  comparison  with  whites  of  the  same  grade.  The  best  criterion,  howev- 
er, by  which  to  judge,  is  the  progress  they  have  made  in  Liberia,  where  they  es- 
cape the  degradation  to  which  they  are  exposed  here.  Of  their  improvement  in 
morals,  and  manners,  and  habits,  the  testimony  of  Captains  Sherman  and  Nichol- 
son, from  which  I  have  made  slight  quotations  in  the  preceding  pages,  precludes 
all  doubt.  Jt  may  be  confidently  stated,  tliat  few  of  the  American  colonies  made 
greater  advances  in  the  same  space  of  time  than  they  have  done  in  the  seven  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  order  and  good  government  in  1S24. — 
The  distance  between  the  Colonists  at  Liberia  and  the  civilized  inhabitants  of 
Europe  at  present,  is  not  so  great  as  between  the  former  and  some  parts  of  Europe 
in  olden  time,  when  the  latter  painted  their  bodies,  had  no  chimneys  to  their 
houses,  lay  upon  straw  on  the  ground,  covered  themselves  with  skins  fastened 
with  skewers,  and  were  tenants  in  common  with  the  pigs  which  paitook  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  houses. 

Africa,  though  brutalized  by  wars,  the  invasions  of  barbarians,  and  the  most  grind- 
ing despotism,  was  once  on  as  proud  an  eminence  in  j>oint  of  civilization,  as  any  part 
of  Europe.  Carthage  contended  for  the  supremacy  with  Rome  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years— and,  but  for  domestic  factions,  the  bane  of  republics,  would  proba- 
bly have  subjugated  Italy.  The  destruction  of  the  Carthaginian  annals  by  the  Ro- 
mans renders  it  impossible  to  enumerate  any  of  her  great  men,  e.\cept  her  wai'- 
riors.  Rome  never  produced  a  greater  general  than  Hannibal.  Some  of  his  rela- 
tions were  men  of  great  talents  in  the  same  department.  Jugnrtha  was  superior 
to  most  of  the  Romans  who  were  sent  against  him.  Terence,  the  dramatist,  was 
an  African. 

Christianity  and  civilization  were  early  introduced  into  Africa.  There  were 
several  provincial  councils  held  there.  At  one  of  them,  held  in  Carthage,  in  397, 
the  canon  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bible  was  settled.  Another  was  held  in  the  same 
place  in  410— and  two  others  at  Milovi.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  number  of  Cath- 
olic Bishops  in  .\lVica  was  four  hundred.  Origcn,  Tcrtullian,  Cyprian  and  Augus- 
tine, among  the  great  lights  of  Christianity  in  their  day,  were  Africans.  And  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  future  Ilannibals  and  Terrcnces  and  Cyprians  and 
Augustincs  will  arise  to  defend  and  illuminate  that  now  benighted  country. — 
Should  such  a  result  taki^  place,  the  merit  will  belong  to  the  illustrious  f^iindcrs 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
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Efftcls  of  /At    Culunizutijn    iV/w;//;*.'  on   lln:   Sliivc    J'lurU  ,   willi  a 
*7ii;7i/   SLetcli  of  that  iicfinioiis    'J'iii(f'ic. 

Aiiiuii^  llir  itrikiii-i  adviiiUiiji-s  nttcuiliii);  (Ik-  (.'oluiiy  at  Libcriu,  i.'i  llir  rlicuk  it 
lias  given  to  tin-  sl«vc  traik-  aln-atly,  ami  the  probable  suppri-Rnioii,  ultimately, 
<if  that  iivtariDus  tratHc  on  a  largo  portion  of  the  weilern  uoavt  of  Africa  by  tiie 
gradual  exteii>ion  of  the  settleniuiitK.  Before  the  establishiuent  oftlio  tcttlenicnts 
at  Liberia,  there  were  several  slave  factories  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place,  all 
of  which  have  been  completely  broken  up.  Four  or  five  years  back,  there  wa« 
not  a  singrle  factory  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape  Mount,  a  distance  of  100  miles;  and 
120  miles,  from  Cape  Mount  to  Trade  Town,  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  Liberia. — 
More  recently,  a  factory  has  been  established  at  Cape  Mount,  forty-five  miles 
from  Monrovia,  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  briskly.  But  it  is  probable,  as  soon 
a«  the  Colony  gains  more  strength,  this  nest  of  kidnappers  and  traders  iu  human 
fleth  and  human  suiTering,  will  be  extirpated. 

The  African  chiefs,  in  the  neiirhbourhood  of  Liberia,  have  generally  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  traffic,  finding  they  can  sup|>ly  themselves  with  what  articlen  they 
vant,  of  European  and  West  India  goods,  by  the  sale  of  their  own  domestic  pro- 
ductions. Some  of  them  have  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Colony. 
To  duly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  result,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  liOiTOr."  of  this  nefarious  traffic;  and  although  it  has  been  present- 
ed times  without  number,  to  the  execration  of  mankind,  I  mav  be  permitti'd  to 
take  a  biid's  eye  view  of  it.  The  number  of  slaves  kidnapped  in  1821,  was  120,- 
000.  And  the  number  imported  into  the  single  port  of  Rio  for  nine  years,  1820 — 8, 
has  been  26l,9C4. 

126,.3(;9 
In  1820,     15,020  -  -  -  -  -     In  18-25,     2f),2:)4 

1821,  24,134  -  -  -  -  -  182(),     3:i,fW!> 

1822,  27,. 3(53     -     -     -     -     -    1827,  29,787 

1823,  20,349     .....     1828,  48,565 


1824,     39,503 


264,964 
[Walsh's  notices  of  Brazil,  vol.  1.  p.  178. 

It  kas  been  aRcertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  notwitliNtanding  the 
vfTorts  of  the  chief  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  and  those  of  the  United  States,  to 
suppress  this  traffic,  that  from  the  two  towns,  Mnney  and  Pnngas,  there  have  been 
3.'>2  cargoes  of  slaves  t.iken,  in  little  more  than  a  year. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-third,  but  say  one-lifth,  perish  in  the  voyage;  and 
that  an  ecjual  number  die  after  their  landing,  of  diseases  contracted  on  the  voyage, 
or  of  grief  for  their  forlorn  situation.  This  would  make  an  aggregate  of  above 
300,000,  doomed  to  destruction,  or  interminable  slavery,  for  one  single  jiort! 

To  heighten  the  enormity  of  this  "sin  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance,"  it  is  as- 
certained that  in  cascH  of  shortness  of  provision,  the  slaves  are  often  remorselessly 
thrown  overboard.  On  board  a  vessel,  some  time  sinre,  thirty  nine  negroes  be- 
came blind,  and  twelve  had  lost  an  eye.  They  were  thrown  into  the  fathomles.s 
ocean.  A  single  ysscl,  the  Protector,  took  on  board  at  Mozambicpie,  807  tlavcs, 
of  whom  339  died  on  the  voyage. 

The  .Maria  Primicra,  a  Portuguese  ship,  took  on  board  upwards  of  5(H)  .slavi-s. 
This  number  was  reduced  to  403,  iu  consei|uenee  of  extreme  crowding,  before  she 
was  captured,  and  brought  into  Sierra  I^'Oue.  Nearly  one  hundred  more  »lied 
soon  after,  from  diseases  contracted  on  iNiurd.-    Tr«ti/inr/j(>nf  of  London  Af.^ins'n. 

'J'he  ftjilowing  heartrending   pieluru  of   th<-  slave    trade  has    been   dran  n  h)   Sir 


Course  O'Moara,  who  was  cn>|iloycil  on  tin'  roast  of  Africa,  to  suppress  it.  "Such 
i*  llio  iiiiTcilcks  tri-utiiK-iit  of  the  s.la*'t«i,  tbat  no  fancy  can  jiiclure  thu  horrors  of 
lie  roya;.;e.  Crowded  together  so  ts  not  to  have  llie  power  to  move— linked  ono 
to  the  other  by  the  leg — never  unfettered  while  life  remains,  or  till  the  iron 
shall  have  fretted  the  tlesh  almost  to  the  bone — forced  under  a  deck,  as  I  have 
neen  them,  not  tltirty  inches  in  heij^ht — breathing  an  atmosphere  the  most  putrid 
and  pestilential  possible — with  little  food  and  less  water — subject  to  the  most  se- 
vere punishment,  at  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  brute  who  may  command  the  ves- 
sel— it  is  to  nic  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  of  these  miserable  wretches  live  the 
voyage  through.  IVIauy  of  them,  indeed,  perish  on  the  passage,  and  those  of 
them  who  remain  to  reach  the  shore,  i)resent  a  picture  of  wretchedness  language 
cannot  express." 


(     D.     ) 
MOVEMENTS  IN  TIRGINIA. 

The  people  of  Virgiuia  are  awaking  to  the  solemu  conside- 
ration of  the  whole  subject  of  the  evil  of  their  coloured  pop- 
ulation, and  have  expressed  their  purpose,  through  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  to  aid  in  the  colonization  of  such  as  are  now 
free,  and  of  such  as  may  become  so,  either  by  the  will  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  late  debate  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  embracing  the  entire  subject  of  slavery,  has 
been  one  of  the  higliest  interest  and  importance.  The  Editor 
of  one  of  the  Richmond  papers  observes:  "We  have  never 
heard  any  debate  so  eloquent,  so  sustained,  and  in  which  so  great 
a  number  of  speakers  had  appeared,  and  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  so  numerous  and  intelligent  an  audience.  The  debate  is 
in  the  process  of  publication,  and  the  world  can  partly,  though 
not  fully  judge  of  its  merits.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  incorporate  this  debate,  so  important  in  its 
subject,  so  full  in  its  information,  so  comprehensive  in  its  views, 
and  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  in  a  less  perishable  form 
than  a  newspaper,  and  we  accede  to  the  propriety  of  the  sug- 
gestion." 

In  another  place  the  Editor  of  the  Whig  remarks:  "The  de- 
bate on  abolition  continues  with  increased  and  increasing  interest. 
Virginia  has  never  had  greater  reason  to  boast  of  her  gifted  sons. 
The  debate  has  indeed  been  one  of  transcendant  and  the  most 
sustained  power  and  interest.  Day  after  day,  multitudes  throng 
to  the  Capitol,  and  have  been  compensated  by  eloquence  which 
would  have  illustrated   Rome  or  Athens. 
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Since  the  close  of  this  dehati",  Mr.  HroMdnax,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  shives  nnd  free  uei^rocs,  reported  a  Hill  "dcvisiMg 
the  ways  and  ineims  for  dcjXMtini;  free  neij;roe.s  and  such  as  may 
become  free,  to  Liberia.  J'iie  Hill  as  modified  and  amended, 
proposes  an  appropriation  of  $-">7),0U0  for  the  present  year,  and 
$1)0,000  for  the  tio\l,  (o  he  expended  in  colonizing  tlie  free  peo- 
ple of  colour,  and  it  has  passed  the  House  of  Delegates,  The 
Governor,  Executive  Council  and  the  Treasurer,  are  constituted 
a  Central  Board  to  superintend  the  execution  of  this  act,  with 
power  to  appoint  other  Boards. 

Jan.  .30th. — The  following  Resolution,  reported  from  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  coloured  population  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Virginia,  was  read  and  concurred  in. 

Rexolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  apply  to  the  General  Government  to  procure  a 
territory  or  territories,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  several 
States  may  remove  their  free  cohmred  jjopulation. 

On  the  30th  of  February,  JMr.  ^Moore  submitted  the  following 
joint  Resolution,  which  was,  on  his  motion,  laid  on  the  table. 

Rcfolvet],  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of  Dclf gates ,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  apply  to  the  General  Government 
on  behalf  of  this  General  Assembly,  to  procure  a  territory  or  territories,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  to  whiclithe  several  States  may  remove  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  their  coloured  population;  and,  that  the  Senator*  of  this  State  in 
Congress,  be  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  promote  that  object. 


We  are  informed  that  the  subject  of  colonizing  the  free  peo- 
ple of  colour  is  under  consideration  in  the  Lcfrislalure  of  Mary- 
land, and  that  a  liberal  appropriation  will  probably  be  made  du- 
ring its  present  session  fur  this  object. 


In  CoNfiRKs.s,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  following  Iteso- 
lution,  offered  by  Mr.  Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Archer,  of 
Virginia,  and  a  Memorial  from  an  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society, 
presented  by  Mr.  Condict,  of  New  Jersey,  have  brcn  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

lieiolveil.  That  a  .Sclirt  Ci  niiniUee  be  appointed  to  iiMpiire  into  tlie  expediency 
of  m.-ikii!q  an  appropriation  for  the  purpone  of  reniovin;;  from  the  Inited  States  and 
her  Territoricd,  the  free  people  of  colo«ir,  and  colonizing  llieni  on  the  coa.it  of  .\fri- 
ca,  or  elsewhere. 
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(  E.  ) 
The  m)l)lc  phui  (if  Mr.  (!eriit  Siuitli,  of  New  Vork,  to  raise 
$.100, (MM>  for  tliis  Society,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  by  sub- 
scriptions of  $1()0(),  (each  subscriber  to  pay  $100  annually  for 
ten  years)  has  raade  some  progress  during  the  year.  We  would 
by  no  means  despair  of  its  accomplishment,  though  wc  regret 
extremclv,  that  our  uealthy  friends  cotne  forward  so  slov/Iy  to 
give  it  their  patronage.  We  entreat  them  to  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  its  full  accomplish- 
jnent. 

(icrril  Smith,  I'ctcrlxjro,  New  York. 

.lasjicT  Coniiri};,  CliHi'lfslon,  S<;ath  ('iiroliiia. 

'I'licoilore  FrL-liiii^lmN  sill,  Nowark,  NtW  Jersey. 

John   I".  Noilon,  Albany,  New  York. 

K.  F.  Mackus,  .N'ew  H:i\eii,  CoMMccllcut. 

A  (lontlcniaii  in  Mississippi. 

M:iitlic\v  (!arey,  JMiiladelpliiu. 

>\'iHiani  Crane,  UicluTioiid,  N'irg'inia. 

Fleniing^  .lames,  ditto. 

A  Frlenil  in  Vir.i^Inia. 

|{ev.  Kbciiczer  Murpess,  Dcilliara,  Mass- 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Cirrinffton,    Mrs.  Ann  Foiuaine,  7       f  100  annnally  by 

AVm.  A.  Carrint,'l(.'n,  V.  S.  Carrinj^ton,  5      tn»i.al  coniribiuions, 

C;en.  Edward  (jarrinijton,   an^!  Walter  C.  Carrinjjton 

A  few  Gentlemen  near  Oak  Mill,  Fauquier  County,  Va. 

Kohert  Halston,  I'iiiiadelphia. 

V.IIiot  Oesson,         ditto, 

Uvhert  Gilmor,  Haltimore. 

(;eor}^e  lUirwclI,  Frederick  county,  Va. 

Association  of 'zO  persons  in  Itev.  Dr.  .Mead'rf  parish,  Frederick  co.  Va, 

Hon.  F.dward  M'Gehce,  Mississippi. 

llev.  Dr.  James  1*.  Thomas,  Louisiana. 

Four  vounj^  Gentlemen  in  .\le.xandria,  D.  C. 

'Ilie  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society  of  CH;orj,'etown,  D.  C. 

A  Friend  in  Fredericktown,  Md. 

Anotiier  Subscription   on  the    plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  in  IJishop  Mea<y» 

Congregalion,  Frederick  county,  Va. 
John  Gray,  Fredericksbur.cf,  Va. 
Solomon  Allen,  Philadelphia.  Fa. 
Cortland  Van  IJensselacr,  Albany  N.  Y. 
Female  Colonization  Society  of  Geora^efown,  D.   C. 
General  .lolin  Haitwell  Cocke,  of  Virf^inia 
Thomas  lUifIin!:jton,  Guyandott,  Va. 

Jud^;e  liurnelt,  of  Ohio. 

Nicholas  Hrown,  Providence,  R.  1. 

An  association  of  Gentlemen  in  Kenhawa  co.  Va 

Jacob  Towson,  of  Williamsport,  Md. 

K.  ('.   Delavan,  Albany,  New  York. 

Thomas  C.  IJpham,  IJrunswick,  Maine. 

Thomas  Emmerson,  Windsor,  Vermont. 

Jiidj^e  Porter,  of  New  Orleans. 

Judj^e  Workman,  ditto 

John  NJcDonofjhy.       ditto 
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(   K.   ) 

roi  RTii  or  J  I'M  . 

Wc  faint>llv  invilf  (he  iittciUion  of  (lie  ('liT|,ry,  ul  every  <li;- 
uominatioii  in  tin-  country,  to  the  phiii  of  taUiiii;  vip  collections 
for  the  Society,  on,  or  about  the  Fourth  of  .Inly.  Imiwvsc,  in- 
calculable isood  would  result  from  this  measure,  amid  it  become 
unii-crsal.  All  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  proceed iiif;.s  of  the  Society. 
Every  where  throughout  the  land  would  iutertst  be  excited,  and 
aid  seourcd  to  eflect  the  design  of  African  Colonization.  If  we 
r-ould  speak  with  a  tone  which  every  minister  of  Christ  nii^^ht 
hear,  we  would  entrcathini,  as  lie  values  his  country,  or  his  race; 
tiie  ciiuse  of  humanity,  or  the  cause  of  God,  to  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Colonization  Socii-ii/,  on,  or  about  the  Fourth  of  Julv 
next,  and  invite  public  charity  to  its  object. 


(     F.     ) 
LIBERALITY  OF  ENGLISH  FRIENDS. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  t}ie  Report  to  the  elForts  of  Elliott 
Cresson,  the  indefatigable  Agent  of  the  Society  in  l^igland.  We 
xire  gratified  to  learn  that  many  English  Journals  are  now  givinjj 
elHcient  support  to  the  cause  of  the  Society,  and  that  several  li- 
beral donations  have  been  made  to  its  funds.  Mr.  Cresson  is  en- 
titled to  the  thanks  of  all  the  friends  of  Africa,  for  his  zealous  fend 
gratuitous  services;  and  the  generosity  of  those  in  England,  whd 
contribute  to  aid  the  cause  of  this  In\;titution,  admirably  illustrates 
the  nobleness  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  philanthropv. 

Richard  Dvkes  Alexander,  a  name  ever  prominent  in  deeds  of 
practical  philanthropy,  "convinced  that  a  more  rapid  progress 
was  never  known  in  any  colonv  towards  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility than  that  of  Liberia,"  published  an  appeal  in  its  behalf;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  following  sums  were  «:ent  to  liarnetts, 
Hoare,  and  Co.  Crl,  [..ombard-strect,  who  continue  to  act  as  Hank- 
ers to  the  fund — viz  : 

£.     s.    <1. 

Hobert  IJarclay  (Diiry  Ftill) 100     0     0 

A  Fcniule  Friend  (per  S.   I",  of  Voik),  wIkj  is  only  rich 
by  tlie   fewness  of  lier  own  wants,  ;ind   the  cliecrful- 

ness  with  wliich  she  ministers  to  those  of  otliers I'JO     0     0 
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£,.     %.  (1. 

A  Female  FrienJ 100     0  0 

London  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society 50     0  0 

A  Friond  (in  Warwickbliire) 50     0  0 

Collected  liy  Mary  I.  F-ecky  (Kilnock,  Ireland) 51      0  0 

Hannali  Miuray  (York) 2J     0  0 

Nfttlmn  Dunn 25     0  Q 

CoUectcd  by  VVm.   Smitli  (Doiicaster) 20     5  0 

Luke  Howard  and  Family 20     0  0 

A  Friend,  per  ditto 0     5  0 

Sarali  Fox  and  Family  (U'cllintjton) 15     0  0 

Gcorf,^e  Wyett  C.ibsun  (SaflVon  Walden) 13   10  0 

<Jabez  Ciibs'un  (ditto) 13   10  0 

Francis  Gibson   (ditto) 13  10  0 

Mary  liibson   (ditto) 13  10  0 

Gerard  Ralston 10   10  0 

Judith  N.  Dillwyu 10     0  0 

Jo3ei)f»  Giirncy  (Norwicli) 10     0  0 

Joseph  Jotin  Giirnev  (ditto) 10     0  0 

Collected  by  John  Fisher  (lluddersfield) 10     0  0 

Col.  I'crroiiet  I'liompson 25     0  0 

Robert  (iratium  ((.lasi,^ow) 9  15  0 

Collected  by  K.  15eir(Hlaistow)  9     0  0 

Benjamin  Hawes,  jiin 7  10  0 

Thomas  Hodgkin,  M.  1) 7  10  0 

Norwick  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society 6  15  0 

Thomas  Catr.hpole  (Colchester) 6   15  0 

Lucy  Maw  (Neepham) 6  10  0 

Sarah  Strangman  (Ireland) 6     5  0 

Collected  by  A.  Cowell  (Walton) 6     0  0 

Sarah  Abbott 6     0  0 

Cash  per  L:-athams 6     0  0 

=  Mary  Wright  (IJristol)... 2     0  0 

Louisa  Wright  (ditto) 2     0  0 

Martha  Jesxiip   (Woodbridge) 2     0  0 

Widow's  Mite  (from  Chelmsford) 16  0 

Charlotte  Smith  10  0 

Mary  Harford 1     0  0 

John  Gurnev,  K.  C 15     0  0 

Eli-:abeth  Johnson 10     0  0 

Miss  Prince 10     0  0 

Russell  Scott 710  0 

Jane  Gurnev 7  10  0 

W,  Evans,  M.  P 5     0  0 

H.  Bromfield : 5     0  U 

Mrg.Fletcher 5     0  0 

Two  Irish  Female  Friends 100     0  0 

James  Douglass,  Esq.  (of  Cavers)  . .    200     0  0 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  should  be  stated  as  a  fact  most  hon- 
orable to  the  Societi/  of  Friends  in  London,  that  they  have  au- 
thorized their  brethren  in  North  Carolina  to  draw  on  them  to  the 
amount  of  $-2000,  to  aid  in  the  colonization  of  the  colored  people 
under  their  care. 
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(    ^      ) 

PUKS  EIIV  ATION  OF  HE  A  LTH  ON  THE  C^OAST  OF  A  FRIO  A . 

The  fullowiiij,  iiA  <-0]>y  ol  .i  letter  iVr.iu  Joueph   RcyiulJ.    E94.  ol   Hrintol,  Kuf- 
land,  <ou  uf  the  pliilaiitliropic   Richard  Ri-ytioljH. 

l^uisTOi.,  11  ino.  3,  1631. 
Hciir  Vrifiid:  It  gives  ni<"  i^ieat  jileasiire  to  conirrmiucate  the 
lucaiis  adopti'il  to  preserve  the  healtli  of  the  crew  of  the  Cam- 
bridge, during  the  time  she  lay  in  the  river  above  Sierra  Leone, 
to  take  in  timber — say  for  90  days.  The  instructions  given  to 
the  Commander,  were  derived  from  reading  Dr.  McCullocU'i 
essay  on  Malaria;  and  the  precautions  taken  were 

I.  On  no  account  to  snfl'er  any  of  the  crew  to  be  out  of  the 
ship  at  sunset. 

II.  To  have  a  sail  stretched  ou  the  windward  side  of  the  ves- 
sel; and  an  awiling  was  also  provided,  which  extended  over  the 
poop  and  the  whole  of  the  main  deck,  to  defend  the  crew  from 
the  night  air. 

III.  The  night  watch  was  encouraged  to  smoke  Tobacco. 

IV.  To  distribute  French  Brandy  to  the  crew  whilst  in  port, 
jn  lieu  of  Rum.  * 

V.  The  hold  of  the  vessel  was  kept  constantly  sweet,  not- 
withstanding the  ellluvia  from  the  putrid  mud  which  adhered  to 
the  timber,  by  the  constant  use  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  with  a  so- 
lution of  which  the  forecastle,  where  the  crew  slept,  was  daily 
sprinkled. 

The  crew  on  rising,  were  served  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
strong  cotfee,  before  commencing  their  day's  work. 

The  result  was,  that  the  ships  on  each  side  of  the  Cambridge, 
lost  the  greater  part  of  their  crews;  not  one  man  of  the  Cambridge 
was  seriously  unwell,  during  the  whole  time  they  lay  in  the  Ri- 
ver, and  it  was  remarked  that  the  ship  was  so  clear  of  musqui- 
toes,  that  the  Captain  threw  aside  the  curtains  which  he  had 
provided  for  his  defence  against  them.  The  crew  came  into 
Milford  in  good  health,  not  having  felt  any  inconvenience  from 
the  bilgewater,  and  looking  better  than  tliey  did  afterwards,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  voyage  to  Quebec  for  timber,  where  1  under- 
stand it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  drink  an  unreasonable  quan- 
tity of  spirits. 

We  think  cofTcK  TvoiiM   he  much  butler  than  i-ithcr  Kuiu  or  Brandy.-    ke. 


.')2 

So  fur  as  one  trial  justilici  an  opinion,  it  should  set-in  thai 
chloride  of  liiuc  has  a  preat  elfect  in  counteracting  Malaria,  much 
may  also  be  attributtd  to  the  temperance  which  was  insisted  on 
by  the  master;  and  so  far  as  its  effects  in  removins^  the  unplea- 
sant taste  and  smell  of  putrid  water,  are  imj>ortant  in  hot  cli- 
mates, I  had  an  opportunity  this  summer  of  witnessing  them  in 
the  most  satisf<\ctory  manner.  The  waterfrom  a  deep  well  at 
my  son-in-law's  near  Liverpool,  is  sometinu-s,  without  apparent 
cause,  seemingly  both  in  smell  and  taste,  quite  putrid — but  both 
smell  and  taste  were  corrected  by  an  exceedinfjlv  minute  portion 
of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  not  perceptible  to  the  drinker. 

If  these  hints  should  be  found  in  any  degree  conducive  to  the 
health  of  vessels  trading  to  Liberia,  or  to  the  residents  of  that 
settlement,  I  shall  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  been,  in 
even  so  small  a  degree,  useful  in  promoting  the  progress  of  a 
scheme  fraught  with  blessings  to  Africa  and  highly  beneficial  to 
a,  race  of  our  fellow  men,  unjustly  oppressed  and  degraded  almost 
below  the  level  of  humanity,  and  then  despised,  because  they 
suffered  such  degradation,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  as  emi- 
nently successful,  as  our  neighboring  settlement  has  been  other- 
wise; and  am 

Thy  sincere  Friend, 
To  EtLioTT  Ckesson.  JOSEPH  llEVNOLDS. 


N.  B.  The  Secretaries  of  Auxiliary  Societies  are  particularly 
requested  to  transmit  the  lists  of  officers  of  such  Societies.  Also, 
to  invite  their  respective  Societies  to  promote  collections  in  the 
churches  on  or  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  to  prepare  and  send 
in  memorials  to  Congress,  soliciting  the  countenance  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  cause  of  this  Society. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since  this  Report  was  put  to  press,  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  passage  of  a  law  appropriating  $--200,000  to  the 
cause  of  African  Colonization,  $-20,000  to  be  appropriated 
annually. — We  regret  to  add,  that  the  bill  for  an  appropriation 
in  Virginia,  has  been  lost  by  a  vote  of  18  to  14. 


LiKic  .Mi:.M!n<:Ks 

Of  Ihe  Colvnization  Society,  by  the  contiiljulioii  of  $Z{),  or  i/jjirarils 
at  out:  time,  to  the  funds  of  the  liistitulinii. 


xMAINK. 
Rev    Senera  Whitr,  nntli. 
Uev  S  I>  l'om<  Toy,  ntingor. 

nruiisii'ick. 
Jolin  Diinlap, 
Daviil  Dimlup 
Rev  T  C  Upliam, 

Hallowcll. 
Rev  S  Everett 
Rev  K  Gillett,  D  U 

Kennabunh  Port. 
Charles  A  Lord 
Daniel  NV  Lord 
Rev  J    P  Fessendcn 
Rev  C  H  Kent 

Knnuhiink. 
C  W  Williams 
Rev  X  H  Flirtcher 
Rev  D  Thurston,  JVinthrop. 

Portland. 
Rev  S  Tenbrook 
Rev  Mr  Ripley 
Rev  Asa  Ciiminiiigs 
Rev  Mr  Douglass,  J/frecl. 
Sarah  eleven,  iSaco. 
Rev  B  Tappan,  .iu!;ti.sla. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 
Dover. 
Rev  J  N  Maffit 
Joseph  W  Clary 
Rev  J  Ward,  Plymouth. 

Portsmouth. 
Samuel  A  Elliot 
Rev  Nathan  I'arkcr,  D  D 

VEltMONT. 
Charles  Marsh,   IVoodntock. 
Ethan  Andrus,  Miildlehury. 
Thomas  F.mmerson,  If'indtor, 
MASSAClirSETTS. 
Rev  (3   Ilerrictc 
D  L  F'arwcll,  Camliridjre. 
Col  David  Mack,  Middtrfuld. 

Aeu'port. 
Rev  Drville    Dewey 
Rev  \\m  Paiun,  D  D 

Grciflori. 
Rev  Mr  Searic 


Uev  S  Holmes.  Ativ  Hidford. 

Nanluckcl. 
Rev  S  F  Swift 
Hev  Stephen  Rai'cy 

Plymouth. 
Rev  F  Freeman 
Hev  James   Kendall 
Hev  Z  ^^■ilIi8,  Klrnrslnn. 
Hev  Joiin  Allyn,  Duxbury. 

JMcndon. 
Rev  L  Haylcy 
Rev  Mr  (iuille 
Rev  E  Hiirpess,  Dedham. 
Friend  Crane,  Canton. 
Caleb  Oalies,  Dnnver.f. 
Georfre  W  Campbell,  Miltsbtirg. 
Hon  W  Heed,  Marblchead. 

Boston. 
Mr  Bradford 
Rev  Wm  Jenks 
Rev  I'aul  Dean 
Rev  Mr  Streter 
Wm  B  Beadford 
Samuel  Elliott 
John  Tappan 
Benjamin  Dearborn 
A  C  Lombard 
Francis  Walts 
Rev  Mr  Mcrrilt 
John    Sullivan 
Hev  Converse  Francis 
Joseph  P  Bradlee 
Mr  Puir.e 

HHODi:  ISLAND. 
Ut  Uev   Bisiiop  (iriswold,  IJritfol. 

Providence. 
I{ev  Stephen  (J.-ino 
Hev  James  Wilson 
Hev  Fliniy  Edes 
Hev  W  H  Crocker 
Thomas  I'  Ives 
Nicholas  Brown 
Rev  J  Bribtol,  Dristol. 

CONNECTICl'T. 
Hev  Orin  Fowler,  Plainjitld. 
V.  F  Backus,  .Srw   Haven. 

Middtetmim. 
Rev  John  R  Crane 
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Rev  Smitli  Payne 
l{rv  Mr  liiiicli 
V    IJ  llortoii 
Hev  F.  Tyler 
IJev  Mr  Cookson 

NEW   YORK. 
Henry   Slielclon 
Kev  jolin  Johnson,  Sewburg. 

Albany. 
.lolin  T  Norton 
Hon  S  \'un  Rensselaer 
C  N'un  Rensselaer 
1[  W  Deleven 
K.  C    Delavan, 
]{ev  1)  Porter,  Cntskill. 
(ierrit  Smith,  Petersboro. 
Kev  K  Nott,  Schenectady- 
Josiuh  Bissel,*  Rochester. 
Cambridge. 
UevN  S  Prime 
l{ev  l)r  Bullions 
Charles  J  Aldis,  Brooklyn. 
New  York  City. 
Col  Henry  lUitgers* 
Tlev  Natlian  Bangs 
Kev  Gardner  Spring',  1)  D 
Matthew  L  Clarkson 
Rev  l)r  Mil  nor 

Rev  .lanes  M  Matthews,!)  I) 
Rev  Gilbert  H  Living-ston 
Itev  Mr   Snodgrass 
Rev  S  H  Cone 
George  Gallagher 
Anson  G   Phelps 
Arthur  Tappan 
Rev  S  H  Cox 
Rev  H  Anthon 
John  M'Comb 

PENNSYJA'ANIA. 
Rev  K  r  Gumming,  Reading. 
Peter  Baldy,  Danville. 

Philadelphia. 
Rev  Thomas  E  Allen, 
Rev  C  S  Ely,  I)  D 
Robert  Ralston 
Gerard  Ralston 
Matthew  Carey 
Elliott  Cresson 
Samuel  Archer 
Richard  Dale 
Rev  VVmA  Muhlenburg- 
Rev  J  Janeway 
Jtev  I{ishop  White 
Alexander  Henry 
Mr  D:indridge 
Solomon  Allen 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Thonn»«  [.  Jaiicway,  liahrrtt-y. 


P  A  Johngon,   Murristoiun. 

Newark. 
Hon  'I'heodore  Frelinghuysen 
(J  H  Shipnian 
Rev  I)r  Beasle}',   Trenton. 

MARYLAND. 

J  C  Herbert 

Miss  V  A  Cheston,  West  Rivtr, 

H  H  Chapman,  .'Innapolis. 

Fredericktown. 
J  L  Smith 
Richard  Potts 

Williamsport. 
Jacob  Towson 
Rev  Isaac  Kellar 

Baltimore. 
Charles  Carroll  ofCarroIton 
J  N  I)   Arey  and  II  Uidier 
A  Fridge  and  William  Morris 
James  W  M'Culloch 
Nathaniel  F  Williams 
J  Campbell,  J  Ritchie 
Wilson  Millikins  &.  Co 
Amos  A  Williams 
Isaac  M'Kim 
John  E  Howard 
Robert  Gilmor 
'I'homas  Elliott 
Alex  M'Donald 
Thomas   Tenant 
Peter  HofTman 
George  Ilofinian 
John  Hoffman 
J  Oldfield 
Mr  Von  Capf 
J  I  Cohen 
Luke  Tiernan 
John  Perviance 
Itichard  Caton 
William  Tyson 
N  'I'yson 
Andrew  Ellicott 
James  Ellicott 
Hugh    Thompson 
John   M'Henry 
Philip  E  Thomas 
Evan  Thomas 
J  B  Morris 
Robert  G  Harper* 
Robert  Oliver 
Roswell  L  Colt 
E  J  Coale 
John  Barr 
Wm  E  George 
I^  P  Barrows 
John  Small 
K  n  Douglaii' 
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TIIKJINIA. 

James  Madison,   Montjitiier. 
Needhiiin  \V;i>irin^'-toii 
(Jeneral  John  II  Cocke,  Fluvatinu. 
Charles  Unicc,  J't/eisbur^. 
Itev.  John  ("ooke,  Hanover  cuitnty. 
Mrs  L  G  \\' vclie,  Brunswick  co. 
Rev  James  Hoytl,  Lovln^lor,. 
Edward  Colston,  Berkley  co. 
Hon  C  F  Mercer,   Leenburg. 

Fairfax  co. 
William  H  Fitzhugh* 
Thomas  Fairfax 
John  Randoljjh,  lloanohe. 
Hon  15  Waslunglon,*  Mt  Kernori. 
Wm  Garnet,  JJsscx  co. 
J   H  Coke,  IS'cw  Canton. 

Shepherdslown . 
James  I.  Lane 
Kev  John  Matthews 

Loudon  county. 
George  Carter 
John  Uose 

ITalifiix  county. 
Rev  Charles  Dresser 
(ieneral  K  Carrington 
Walter  C  Carrinjjton 

Fredcricl:sburg. 
Hon  Hugh  Mercer 
Mrs  Loiiiza  Mercer 
John  Gray 
Mrs  M   R  Hiackford 
Thomas  Biifliiigton,  Guyandoit. 

Nurjfolk. 
John  M'Phail 
Wm  Maxwell 

Runmey. 
Rev  John  M 'Donald 
Jolin  M'Dowell 
Rev  G  Lemmon,  Fauquier  eo. 
Joseph  Cowan,  ..itigusta  co. 
Col  D  Bullock,  Louisa  co. 

liichmond. 
Hon  J  Marshall 
Itev  J  H    Turner 
David  I  Hiirr 
Rev  S  Taylor 
William  Crane 
Flemint^  James 

Charleston,  .Jefferson  county . 
Mrs  Elizabelh  Whiting 
J  '1"  A  Washington 
Uev  A  Jones 

IVederick  counti/. 
Philip  Rurwell 
Rev  Win   Meade 
Richard  K  Mctde 


David  Meade 

John  Milton 

NVm  (iarncijy 

Hugh  llolnios 

Dlivcr  Tunslon 

•lames  Ship 

Nathaniel  IJurwcll 

Susan  Meade* 

Miss  Mary  Meade 

I.ucy  Meade 

Uev  A  Rehriain 

Daniel  Lee 

Mrs  Ann  R  Page 

Mrs  Norris 

"NVni  Hay,  ^icn 

James  M  liite 

John  Kerfoot 

Jameu  Somers 

\Vm  Mitchell 

Robert  Berkley 

James  Davis 

Stephen  Davis 

Miss  Judith  Blackburn 

Rev  Dr  Hill 

Hon  Robert  White 

Obeiliah   Waite 

James  Baker 

Edward  Smith 

Josepli  Founllerny 

Fielding  Soiners 

P   Nelson 

Mrs   Blackburn 

George   Burwel! 

\\  m  Pope,  Powhatan  county. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Rev  J  Caldwell,  Clial,el  Hill. 
J  B  Skiimer,  Edenton. 

SOUTH  CAROLLNA. 

Charleston. 
Ivev  B  L  Palmer 
Rev  C  (iadsden 
Jas[)er  Corning 
Thomas  S  Grimke 
Wm  Smith 
Mr  Poinsett 
Mr  Gibbs 
Rev  Mr  Payson 
Robert  Smith 
Maj  \'aiiderhest 
John  Anson 
Isaac  Ball 
Wm  Clarkson 
Charles  C  Pinkney 
Mrs  Russel 
Rev  J  J  Roberts,  Ed^eJicM. 
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GKOUGIA. 

I((iR  Wm  H  Crawford 

\Vm  Walker 

>\  Ml  Uabim,  Millfilq-eville. 

Sitvaiinuh. 
Mis  I.\  diu  Anciuux 
Hev  1)  Uakcr 

Kobert  Campbell 
Janirs   Ilurper 
J{cv  S  K  'lalinuclffe 

ALABAMA. 
Hcv  J  Allyn,  IJuntsville. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Hon  Edward  McGeclice 

LOUISIANA. 

Kev  l)r  J  1'  Tliomas 

yew  Orleans, 
\V  \V  Caldwell 
Alfred   HeiineM 
Judjjc  Porter 
Jiidtje  Workman 
John  McDoiiog-liy. 

TENNl^SSEE. 
Nashville. 
Hon  J  T  Sanford 
Mis  Hetly  McKrven 

KENTUCKY. 
Kev  U  llibb,  liusselville. 
Calvin  Duncan,  l-\i(jittt  cjuiily. 
J.  li.  M'Clure,  IS'ewport. 
OHIO. 
Cincinnati. 
Hon  Mr  Burnett 
Stephen  lUirrows 
Henry  Emerson 
George  Graham,  jr 

ILLINOIS. 
Governor  V.  Coles,  Edivardsville. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 
Judge  Crauch 
Will   Thornton* 
Henry  Clay 
K  K  (.(irley 
Kichard  Harrison 
Elias  n  Caldwell* 
Kev  Luther  Kice 


Georgetown. 
Mrs  Harriet  B  Macomb 
John  Laird 
V  S   Key 
John  Mason 
J  T  Shatl* 
Henry  FoxuU* 
Uichard    Potts 

Kev  Dr  Wilmer,'  Alexandria. 
Monsieur  Hyde  De  Neuville,  France, 
Itev  Jonas  King,  Greece. 

ENtiLAND. 
London. 
Mr  Canning 
15  Smith 

K()l)ert  15aiclay,  Bury  Hill. 
A  I'emale  Friend,  York. 
Hannali  .Murray,  do 

A  Female  Friend,  ■• 
A  Friend  in  f  llinnchshire. 
Nathan  Dunn 
Wni  Smith,  Doncaster. 
Luke  Howard 
Sarah  Fox,  If'ellington. 

Saffron  IVuldtn- 
(icorge  Wyeit  Gibson 
Jabez  Gibson 
Francis  Ciibson 
Mary  Gibson 

Norwich. 
Joseph  Gurney 
Joseph  .lohn  Gurney 
John  Fisher,  lluddcrs field. 
Geiartl   Kalston 
Judith   N  Ddlwyn 
Col.  Perronel    Ihompson 
Kobert  tiraham,   Glasgow- 
K.  Hell,  Flaistow. 
Henjamin  Hawes,  Jun. 
Thomas  Hodgkin,  .\L  D. 
Thomas  Catchpoie,  Colchester. 
John  c;urney,  K.  C. 
Elizabeih  Johnson 
Miss  Prince 
Kussell  Scott 
June  (iuniey 
James  Douglass,  Cavers. 

HtELAND. 
Two  I'emale  Friends 
Mary  I  Lecky,  Kilnock, 


'Dead. 

NoTK— We  shall  he  thankiul  to  our  friends  to  enable  us  to  supply  what 
is  deficient,  or  correct  what  is  erroneous  in  this  list.  Some  may  have 
been  made  Life  Members  by  contributions  to  Auxiliaries,  of  which  we  are 
not  informed.     It  is  dLsiiablc  that  such  names  should  be  communicated. 
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